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DESCRIPTION OF THE FIGURES. 
No.1. A paille de riz hat ornamented with flow- 2. A straw hat, ornamented with a shaded fea- 
ersand a veil. A polka mantelet of changeable ther. A mousseline-de-laine dress trimmed with 
‘UK trunmed with fringe. A silk dress. lace. 
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54 THE CHIPPING BUNTING, &c. 


3. A laceand ribboncap. A muslin dress. 

4. A hair coiffure, ornamented with ribbon. A 
tarlatane Grecian dress, ornamented with narrow 
velvet ribbon. 

The shape and size of hats continue the same, 
but the ornaments and accessories are very varied. 

White crape hats are ornamented with roses and 
crepe lisse, 

Paille de riz hats are ornamented with flowers. 
Capotes of straw-color crape are trimmed with biai- 
sies of Jilac and straw-color. 

Summer toilettes are mostly composed of barége, 


chamelion silks, and colored tarlatanes, accomna 
nied with lace scarfs and shawls, or with mant 7 
of embroidered muslin, and with grape, tuljc_, 
paille de riz capotes. — 

Barege dresses are mostly trimmed with yolans 
as most suitable with soft materials, whilst , seh 
dies, and other starched materials, always at 
plaits. | Festoons and embroideries are ‘pleas 
with transparent materials. Many tarlatanes i 
embroidered in colors ; the skirts are plain, but ; 
volans are studded with pea spots, and the 
bordered with the same. 
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THE CHIPPING BUNTING AND THE BLACK LOCUST, OR FALSE ACACIA. 


[SEE COLORED ENGRAVING. | 


We seiect, by permission, from Audubon’s cele- 
brated and beautiful work entitled Birds of America, 
the following account of this innocent Jittle bird. 

It is a very pretty picture, and has cost us a con- 
siderable sum of money ; but, as it is our object to 
make our work interesting, ornamental and useful, 
we feel assured that it is money well laid out, and 
will much gratify our subscribers. We shall con- 
tinue our colored pictures in most of the numbers 
of the present volume of the Garland. When, 
however, we do not furnish a colored engraving, 
we will try to give something equally as pleasing. 

Few birds are more common throughout the 
United States than this gentle and harmless little 
Bunting. It inhabits the towns, villages, orchards, 
gardens, borders of fields, and prairie grounds. 
Abundant in the whole of the Middle States during 
spring, summer, and autumn; it removes to the 
southern parts to spend the winter, and there you 
may meet with it in flocks almost any where, even 
in the open woods. So social is it in its character 
that you see it at that season in company with the 
Song Sparrow, the White-throated, the Savannah, 
the Field, and almost every other species of the 
genus. The sandy roads exposed to the sun’s rays 
are daily visited by it, where it searches for food, 
or among the tall grasses of our old fields it seeks 
for seeds, small berries, and insects of various kinds. 
Should the weather be cold it enters the barnyard, 
and even presents itself in the piazza. It reaches 
Louisiana, the Carolinas, and other southern dis- 
tricts in November, and returns about the middle 
of March to the Middle and Eastern States, where 
it breeds. 

Early in May the Chipping Sparrow hasalready 
formed its nest, which it has placed indifferently 
in the apple or peach tree of the orchard or garden, 
in any evergreen bush or cedar, high or low, as it 
may best suit, but never onthe ground. It is small 
and comparatively slender, being formed of a 
scanty collection of fine dried grass, and lined with 
horse or cow hair. The eggs are four or five, of a 
bright greenish-blue color, slightly marked with 
dark and light-brown spots, chiefly distributed 
towards the larger end. ‘They are more pointed at 


the smal] end than is common in this genus, A). 
though timorous, these birds express ere at anxiety 
when their nest is disturbed, especially the female. 
They generally raise two broods in the season, 
south of Pennsylvania, and not unfrequently in 
Virginia and Maryland. 

The song of this species, if song it can with pro- 
priety be called, is heard at all hours of the day 
the bird seeming determined to make up by qu ine 
tity for deiect in the quality of its notes. Mounted 
on the topmost branch of any low tree or bush, or 
on the end of a fence stake, it emits with rapidity 
six or seven notes resembling the sounds produced 
by smartly striking two pebbles together, each suc- 
ceeding note rising in strength, although the song 
altogether is scarcely louder than the chirping of a 
cricket. It is often heard during the calm ofa fine 
night, or in the warmer days of winter. 

These gentle birds migrate by day ; and no sooner 
has October returned and mellowed the tints of the 
sylvan foliage, than flitting before you on the road, 
you see family after family moving southward, 
chasing each other as if in play, sweeping across 
the path, or flocking suddenly to a tree if surprised, 
but almost instantly returning to the ground and 
resuming their line of march. At the approach of 
night they throw themselves into thickets of bram- 
bles, where, in company with several other species, 
they keep up a murmuring conversation until long 
afler dark. Their flight is short, rather irregular, 
and seldom more elevated than the height of mou- 
rate-sized trees. 

With the exception of the Sharp-shinned Haws, 
the Marsh Hawk, and the Black Snake, these bircs 
have few enemies, children being generally fond o! 
protecting them. Little or no difference is per 
ceptible between the sexes, and the young acquire 
the full plumage of their parents at the earliest a)- 
proach of spring. 


Tue Buiack Locust or Fase Acacia. 


This beautiful tree grows in the mountainous parts 
of the United States, from Canada to Carolina. Its 


wood, which is of great durability, is employed “ 
n 


various purposes, and particularly for gates 8 
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fence-stakes. ‘The species is characterized by its 
einescent stipules, pendulous racemes of white, 
gweet-scented flowers, and large smooth legunies. 
Although abundant in the natural state, it is now 
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planted around farms and plantations, on account of 
the, great value of its timber. It is besides, a charm- 
ing ornament of our avenues, either in the country, 
or in the streets of villages and cities. 
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FAREWELL TO THE OCEAN. 


BY DR. JOHN 


[bid thee farewell mighty ocean. Thy moan- 
ing voice has oft lulled my senses in forgetfulness, 
and thy refreshing spray has invigorated my physi- 
cal system. Thou hast kindly breathed upon my 
sick boy, and arrested the progress of disease which 
threatened his destruction. I thank thee for these 
things, thou stupendous scene of Omnipotence. 

Thou requirest no scientific prescription or ap- 
portionment of power, for thy healthful influence is 
adapted to and appreciated by the robust as well as 
the afflicted. 

[| have surveyed thy broad bosom at morning’s 
early dawn, as well as at evening’s pensive hour, 
with wonder and delight; but the limits of human 
vision can discover no bounds to thy waters. I 
have watched the gambols of huge monsters as they 
playfully sported on thy surface, but I cannot learn 
from them that thy depths have ever been ex- 
plored. Thou art indeed boundless and unfathomable. 

Can it be that three-fourths of the whole earth 
became inverted by the deluge, and 150 millions of 
square miles of our small planet, with mountains 
and vallies once the habitation of man, were sud- 
denly enveloped in impenetrable obscurity by thee? 
Do we now occupy the place of the former ocean, 
and did ancient generations who preceded us, pur- 
sue their avocations in places which are now thy bed? 

We startle at inquiries so prodigious and awful, 
but the truths of which science and philosophy 
abundantly confirm. Whoclothed thee and decked 
thee with varied tints of green, and yellow, and 
brown, and black, and phosphorescent lustre? Art 
thou subservient to the winds? Does the Sun, that 
stupendous controlling power in the Heavens, bid 
thee follow him in his daily journey to the distant 
West, toreturn again with him after having traversed 
the globe, lashing and foaming on the Eastern coast as 
isthy wont? Does the gentle Moon seduce thee 
by her coquettish attractions, and cause the antag- 
onistical flux and reflux of thy waters? Do the 
Seasons in their turn delight thee, or dost thou em- 
ulate their beauty, as would seem, by thy vernal 
and autumnal swelling ? 

How gigantic and wonderful thy dominion and 
influence. From thy exhaustless reservoir, the 
earth is enriched with fertility and verdure. Every 
cloud, fountain, rivulet, and stream, is indebted to 
thee for those treasures which they distribute 
‘irough every region of the earth. 

Thou indeed wieldest a potent sway in creation, 
butamid all thy usefulness and glory, hast thou done 
nothing to incur the Divine displeasure? Art thou 
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Great King, immaculate! How many murderous 
deeds have been perpetrated by thee? How many 
dark and dreadful tragedies have been concealed 
from human discovery through thy instrumentality ? 
How many widows and orphans, and numberless 
mourners hast thou made? Wilt thou disgorge 
thy hidden treasures, the spoils of piracy, rapine 
and slavery? Ah! aged monarch, very manifold 
are thy responsibilities! No created thing can com- 
pare with thee, thou pompous element of nature. 
What are the number of the days of the years of 
thy sovereignty? How old art thou, Ocean ! 


“ Time writes no wrinkle on thy aged brow.” 


Thou art now as ever in the enjoyment of full 
vigor and healthfulness. Such as Creation dawned 
upon thee thou art now. ‘To contemplate thy ma 
jesty and power is overwhelming. Thy strength 
and greatness are fearful. Who can number thy 
dead? Thy doleful moanings inspire awe and rev- 
erence. The constant heavings of thy bosom are 
like the emotions of grief of a bereaved disconsolate 
mother, weeping for her children ; for the genera- 
tions who sleep with thee cannot be enumerated. 
Thy troubled, ceaseless roaring, proves that thon 
canst not be comforted, and wilt not rest until the 
general resurrection, when thou too, august power, 
will be required to give up thy dead, and then to 
pass away forever into thin and undistinguishable 
vapor, amid the general dissolution of matter. 

Although no ereated thing can vie with thee, the 
Creator knows all the secret things that are hid 
with thee. Remember, remember, Qeean, that the 
Eye of Gop seeth, and will require at-thy hands 
hereafter, a just and true account of all thy deeds. 
Know then that there is Ong above thee, dauntiess 
ocean, sublime and terrible as thou seemeth, who, 
holdeth “all thy mighty waters in the hollow of 
his hand.” 

Rear not then thy proud billows so high in the 
tempest, for when He commands thou shalt “ stand 
fast,”—when HE says to thy foaming surges, * hith- 
ertoshalt thou comeand no further,” thou must obey, 
and all thy mighty movements must cease at His 
bidding, for he “gave to them his decree, that the 
waters should not pass his commandments.” 

Tremble then at Hrs presence, who is more ter- 
rible and mightier than thou. Even Jenovan is 
thy God, and mine, and to Him alone we owe the 
homage of all our adoration and praise. “ He gath- 
ereth the waters of the sea together as an heap, he 
layeth up the depth in store houses.” 








‘Tis the season for thought, and sad contemplation, 
When nature is fading and losing her bloom; 

For autumn is hastening the dread desolation, 

That mantles the earth with such sadness and gloom. 


So lately the flower-cups pour’d forth a libation 
Of incense ambrosial, the landscape around ; 
Malone, N. Y. 


AUTUMN.—THE GOLD CHAIN. 
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MUSINGS.—AUTUMN. 


We almost forgot that a dread spoliation 
Would soon strip the greenwood so brilliantly ero. 
But all things of earth are of little duration 
And all things created, in turn, by death fall 
On Azrack’s dark shrine all must lay this oblatjo; 


For fading, still fading, is written on all. JULIA 
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THE GOL 


BY T. 8S. 


“ Just stop a minute, and look at this gold chain, 
Thomas,” said a journeyman hatter named Strong, 
to his fellow workman, as they were going home 
one day to dinner. They were passing a jeweller’s 
store. 

Thomas Green stopped, and the two looked in 
at the window, where was displayed a rich variety 
of costly goods, among them a neat guard chain 
of gold. 

“Isn't that a beautiful chain?” broke, in admir- 
ation, from the lips of Strong, as soon as his com- 
panion’s eye had fairly taken in the contents of the 
window. 

“Tt certainly is a very pretty thing,” returned 
Green, “and so is that watch, this silver tea urn, 
and the fruit basket in the corner there.” 

“ There is nothing in this window that I want as 
badly as I do that watch chain. I priced it yes- 
terday.” 

“ What is asked for it?” 

“Fifteen dollars.” 

“That’s a good deal of money to spend for a 
useless article,” replied Green, turning from the 
window and moving on. 

“So it seems. But I’ve set my heart on it, and 
am more than half determined to make it my own. 
If I were a single man, I wouldn't hesitate a mo- 
ment.” 

“Even were that the case, I think that you 
would be acting foolishly. Let them wear gold 
chains who have plenty of money to throw away. 
But, a journeyman mechanic can always put the 
little he is able to earn, to a much better use. 
Don’t you think so yourself?” 

“T don’t know but he can. Still, he has just 
as much right to wear a gold chain as any one.” 

‘* There may be a difference of opinion even on 
that head. It is certainly questionable whether 
any man whose income is necessarily so limited 
as his, can be doing right, when he spends money, 
wanted for much more important purposes, in jew- 
elry. He may have the power to do so, because 
he has the money in his pocket, honestly earned, 
to spend; but the right involved is not so clear.” 

“ As to that, I beg leave to differ. I have a per- 
fect right to do with my money what I please.” 


” 
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“If you think so, very well. I don't see ; 


any good will come of our arguing the point, py; 
a gold chain is about the last thing for which | 


should think of spending my money.” 


The journeymen soon after parted, and went | 
their respective homes. The one named Strop+ 
had been married about a year and a half |}, 
had one child. Nancy, his wife, was a tidy Jj. 
tle body, and kept every thing about their smal 
neat dwelling in “apple-pie order.” She was a 
prudent manager, making her husband's limited 
income more than sufficient to meet their wants. 
A dollar or two a week was always laid by. This 
saving had been accumulating until it had reached 
to nearly one hundred dollars. The possession ot 
so much money did not afford Strong the satisfac- 
tion it ought to have done. His fingers were itcb- 
ing constantly to spend it. Almost every week 
some imagined want would haunt his mind. The 
last desire of this kind was for the gold chain. 
Nancy always mildly, yet with firmness, opposed 
her husband in every proposal to spend a dollar for 
any thing not needed. She had a good deal of in- 
fluence over him, and was almost always success{u! 
in her opposition. 


So well satisfied was Strong that his wife would 
not approve of his spending fifteen dollars for a gold 
chain, that he did not say anything about it to her. 
He was more than usually silent during the dinner 
hour, because his thoughts were on the bauble that 
had seemed to his eye so attractive. On his way 
back to the shop, he stopped to look at it. As he 
did so, he was strongly impelled to go in and make 
the purchase. The only thing that prevented him 
doing so, was the recollection that he had no mo- 
ney in his pocket. So much were his thoughts 


occupied with the gold chain, that he talked of 


little else to his companion-workmen during the 
afternoon. In returning home after his daily !2- 
bors were concluded, he stopped again at the jew- 


eller’s window to admire the glittering trinket. 


“ There is something I want, Nancy,” he said, 
while he sat playing with his spoon at the supper 
table, that evening,—*“ and you mustn’t object to 
my buying it. The cost will only be fifteen dol- 
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THE GOL 


jars, and it will sell at any time for neatly that, if 
we should need the money very badly.” 

«Of course I shall not object to your getting 
any thing you want,” Nancy replied, a little hurt 
by his words, They implied that he thought her 
disposed to set up her will against his, and to op- 
pose him in the gratification of his wishes. 

“There is a beautiful gold chain,” resumed 
Strong, not perce iving the effect of his words upon 
the mind of his wife, * in Caldwell’s window that 
has pleased me very much. I don’t think I ever 
more desired to possess any thing than I do that 
chain, The price, as I said, is only fifteen dollars; 
and it can be sold at any time for nearly that sum, 
f there should arise any need of doing so. I don’t 
think I am extravagant in any thing; and there- 
fre might afford to strain a point here.” 

“If you would like a gold chain, Henry, do get 
one by all means. I should be the last person to 
ob bject. Your money is your own; and you earn 
it hard enough, dear knows !” 

Although Nancy’s words were free, there was 
that in her tone and looks that betrayed the vant 
of a hearty approval. She loved her husband, and 
would do almost any thing to give him pleasure. 
But she could not think that he was right in wish- 
ing to spend fifteen dollars for a gold chain. And, 
not thinking so, no matter how freely she seemed 
toassent to his wishes, there was something that 
betrayed to Strong the real truth. This damp- 
ened his ardent wishes, and made him silent. 
Afler tea, Nancy sat down with her work-basket 
by her side, and her foot upon the cradle where 
lay sleeping her first born. Strong took up a book 
and tried to read. But he could not comprehend a 
page. The jeweller’s window, and the gold chain 
temptingly displayed in it, were the only images 
that rested permanently on his mind. 

The too apparent fact, notwithstanding her effort 
toconceal it, that Nancy did not approve of the 
proposed expenditure, worried his mind. As he 
sat musing in silence, he would sometimes think 
unkindly of his wife, and sometimes permit his 
cooler judgment to assent to the correctness of her 
unexpressed opinion. Thus he sat in dreamy ab- 
straction—how long, he reaily knew not, for he 
had lost sight of external objects. But he was 
aroused by hearing his name called by his wife. 
Looking up, she was standing near him dressed to 
go out. 

“Come, Henry,” she said, ina kind voice. “I 
know you think I don’t want you to have that 
chain, but 1 do. Any thing that gratifies you gives 


me pleasure. I have taken fifteen dollars out of 


the drawer, and want to go with you to buy it.” 
Ciratified beyond measure at the unexpected 
movement, Strong did not hesitate a moment, to 
join his wife. In a few minutes they were in the 
street, and on their way to the jeweller’s. The 
chain was produced by the man of gold and silver, 
the money paid for it, and its glittering folds thrown 
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over the neck of Strong, who had never felt hap- 
pier in his lite. 
as himself. 


Nancy seemed as much delighted 
They talked all the way home about 
it. Examined it for an hour after their arrival 
there,—seemed, in fact, to have forgotten every 
thing else in this new world of enjoyment. 

On the next morning, Strong attached the chain 
to his watch, and putting on a vest, the color of 
which would best relieve the rich hue of the gold, 
sallied forth on his way to the shop. He saw every 
man in the streets along which he passed who 
wore a gold chain; and first perceived that in the 
appearance of gold chains there was a great dif- 
ference. Some were trifling affairs, while others 
were more or less superior in style and finish. 

“ Hurrah boys!” exclaimed one of the journey- 
men, as he entered the shop—* Strong has raised 
a gold chain.” 

This brought all around him. 
amination of the article took place. 

“ What did you give for it?” was the first ques- 
tion asked. 


A thorough ex- 


“ Fifteen dollars.” 

“You're a fool, Strong!” was emphatically 
enunciated, by one of the company ; no less than 
by Thomas Green. 

“ Why so?” asked the owner of the chain. 

“For buying a mean looking thing like that. 
If you get a gold chain at all, get a decent one.” 

“| call this pretty decent.” 

“You dot Ha! ha! Just put on your hat 
again, ana come with me. I'll show you a chain 
worth looking at.” 

Strong put on his hat, and the two went to the 
same store where the chain had been purchased. 

“Let me see some fine guard chains,” said the 
fellow-workman. 

Half a dozen most beautiful articles were taken 
from the case, and displayed to the eyes of the 
twomen. They were unique in style, and mas- 
sive beyond what Strong had before seen. 

“Put your trifling affair along side of one of 
these,” said Green. “There! Can’t you see the 
difference. If you will go in for gold chains, do, 
pray, get something fit to look at.” 

When Strong left the jeweller’s store he was 
unhappy. ‘The chain that had, for weeks charmed 
his eye, was at once shorn of all its beauty. When 
he returned home at dinner time, it was hidden in 
his pocket instead of glittering upon his breast. 

* Where is your chain, Henry?” asked Nancy, 
in surprise. 

“Here itis! The poor, mean-looking affair!” 
and he drew the degraded article from his pocket, 
and threw it into her work-basket. 

“ What ails it, Henry?’ Nancy asked, with a 
look of astonishment. 

‘Come with me to the store after dinner, and | 
will make you understand.” 

After dinner, Nancy accompanied her husband to 
the jeweller’s where she was shown the chains that 
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had so fully thrown his purchase on the evening 
before into the shade. 

“ That is something like a chain—” said Strong, 
holding up one, * but this—bah !” he threw his own 
upon the glass case at which they were standing 
with a gesture of contempt. 

“What is the price of one of these!” asked 
Nancy. 

“Thirty dollars,” replied the jeweller. 

“Only fifteen dollars more than was paid for this. 
You will change it, I suppose ?” 

“Oh yes. If you wish me to do so.” 

“ Don’t you think I’d better do so, Nancy? I'll 
never wear this mean looking thing—that’s cer- 
tain.” 

* Perhaps so,” Nancy said, evidently against her 
better judgment. 

On the next morning, Strong entered the shop 
with a proud feeling. He had now an article with 
which no fault could be found—which must elicit 
general admiration. As he walked along the street, 
examining every guard chain that he saw, he had 
experienced the satisfaction of knowing that his 
was not thrown into the shade by comparison, 
But his quiet feelings did not long continue. 

“Where is your key and swivel?” 
Green. 

“T don’t want any. 
that cost but a fip.”’ 

“ Don’t want any! Who ever heard of such a 
thing—a gold chain without a key and swivel? 
Every body will laugh at you, man!” 

On the next morning, when Strong came to the 
shop, his chain was graced with a key and swivel, 
for which he had paid five dollars. 

*“* You’re Jate—what o’clock is it,” 
as Strong entered. 

The watch was drawn forth—a large, heavy, 
silver-cased, English watch, and the time ascer- 
tained. 

* Kight o’clock,” 

** Let me see your watch ?” 

The watch was shown. 

“Really! Id be ashamed to lug out that com- 
mon old thing stuck on to such a splendid chain.” 

“ But it’s an excellent time-keeper, and has been 
in the family for these forty years.” 

“What does that matter? Age doesn’t give 
beauty. A silver watch and a gold chain! Really, 
Strong !—if I did try to do a thing I'd do it de- 
cently. You ought to have a gold lever. I saw 
an elegant one yesterday, with ten jewels, and the 
price was only ninety dollars.” 

“Ninety dollars! Do you think I can afford to 
give ninety dollars for a watch? You must think 
some rich old fellow has lately died and left me his 
fortune.” 

“ You gave thirty dollars fora chain. No one 
thinks of wearing a gold chain toa silver watch. 
Strange that you shouldn’t know that !” 

Strong’s spirits were again made to sink below 


asked 


I carry a key in my pocket 


asked Green, 
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zero. When he went home at dinner time, his Caliee 
cheerful air was gone. This the quick eye of h . on 
wife observed. She asked the reason, end b hundr 
evaded, for a time, her enquiries. But she wo. Cot 
not be put off. To his surprise, when he told ie a 
caase of his disturbed spirits, she said,— two. 
“Why don’t you buy a gold watch 2” them | 
Too well satisfied had he been that N; ancy wor cours 
oppose, to the last, so foolish an act as bite watek 
gold watch, that he had not permitted himse If e wes 
to think seriously of doing so. Such a Proposition take 
from her, at once stimulated the true desire of ti eage! 
heart. * 
“We havn’t money enough,” he said, He 
“How much will a good one cost?” askod — 
Nancy. found 
“Eighty or ninety dollars.” — 
“We have seventy dollars left. Perhaps the back 
jeweller would trust you for the difference 1" . — 
Strong looked his wife closely in the face to seo poe 
if she were really in earnest. He could perceive : “ 
nothing to the contrary. a 
@ Bring me down the money,” he replied, and | . 
will go and see if he will credit me for the differ. 
ence.” 
Nancy hrought down the money without any ap- 
parent hesitation, and Strong, half wondering at D 
himself for his folly, took it, and went to the jew- hum 
ellers, A beautiful gold, patent lever was shown wha 
him, price one hundred and twenty dollars. of ul 
“ Will you take seventy dollars cash, and trust aie 
me three months for the balance?” asked Strong. but | 
“O, certainly !” replied the accommodating jew- uae 
eller. a. 
The money was paid, and the watch became the = 
property of Strong. He felt half wild with joy ;— and 
ran nearly all the way home, and there displayed nigh 
with childish exultation his precious possession. “a 


Nancy did not seem much pleased. She looked 
grave, and said she thought he had done a very 
foolish act. 

* But you proposed it,” Strong replied. 

“If I did,” Nancy retorted, rather sharply, “1! 
was to see if you were really fool enough to waste 
so much money like a silly boy.” 

Now this was a hard saying to come from the 
lips of his wife, who had from the day of their mar- 
riage, been to him as soft, and gentle, and loving 
as any wife could be. A bitter. reply was about 
falling from his tongue, when she stamped vio- 
lently upon the floor, and said, passionately,— 

“Don’t try to justify yourself. You can’t co it. 
I might wear my old bonnet until not decent for 3 
fish-woman to take to market, for all you cared, 
so you could get a gold chain around your neck, 
and a gold watch in your pocket. Calico dresses 
are good enough for me—oh yes! But you must 
have a gold watch !” 

“ Nancy !” 

“ Don’t Nancy me, if you please. Every wo 
man can have a silk dress for Sundays but me. 
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Calico is plenty good enough for Strong’s wife. 
But he must have a gold watch and chain worth a 
hundred and fifty dollars!” 

~ Confounded, and cut to the quick by so unex- 
ected an attack, Strong looked for a moment or 
po at his excited wife in dumb amazement, and 
hen turned away and left the house. He took a 
course direct to the store where he had bought his 
watch and chain, with the determination to sell 
them at almost any loss, if the jeweller would not 
take them back. On entering the store, he said, 
eagerly, to the owner of it: 

«Here! won’t you buy back my ——— ?” 

He paused suddenly, in alarm. His hand was 
searching in vain for his watch. It was not to be 
fund. The truth flashed over his mind. [t had 
been stolen from him in the street! He staggered 
back from the counter with an exclamation of de- 
sir. For a moment the store and its contents 
seemed whirling round him—he closed his eyes— 
sll became still and calm. He opened them again. 
There sat Nancy with her foot upon the cradle, 
and her work in her lap! 
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“Thank God! It is then all a dream,” he ex- 
claimed, involuntarily, rising up quickly. 

“ What is all a dream, Henry !”” 
in a voice of tender enquiry. 

“1 don’t want that gold chain. 
it under any consideration !” 

“ You are dreaming still, are you not!’ Nancy 
said, with a smile, 


asked his wite, 


I wouldn't buy 


“No, thank goodness! I’m wide awake,” re- 
turned Strong, in a calmer voice. Then he told 
his dream, enlarging upon that part of it where she 
had scolded him so soundly, and closing with the 
playful remark, 

“IT didn’t know before that I had such a termi- 
gant for a wife.” 

** Nor I, that I had such a vain spendthrift for a 
husband,” was as playfully retorted. 

After that, Strong never stopped at the jeweller’s 
window to admire his gold chains. He was con- 
tent with the things he had—a comfortable home, 
food and clothing, a loving wife, and a sweet babe. 
What more could a poor man ask in the way of 
earthly blessings?” 





Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 


MARRIAGE. 


Do you wish to see the effect of inarriage on two 
human hearts? Look not at the wedded ones in 
what is termed the honey moon, nor by the cradle 
of the first born child, at a time when novelty still 
throws a glory over the new born world of home ; 
but look at them in later years, when they have 
proved the world and each other; when error and 
temptation have been conquered, in order to become 
more united to each other; when care is theirs, 
and in the burden of the day, and in the repose of 
night, they support one another, and find that 
hey are sufficient for each other. Or survey them 
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arrived at a period when the changes and agitations 
of life roll far away from them, and the world 
grows dim; when their house is solitary, and still ; 
they stand, hand in hand, and only love is read in 
each other’s eyes. ‘They have the same hopes 
and memories, as they stand on the boundaries of 
another Jife, and feel prepared to enter it; none 
of the desires of this life are retained, only that 
they may enter the blessed employments of Hea- 
ven on the same day; then, yes, then, treach- 
erous world, you may behold them. 
H. 





MUSIC, 


There’s music in the wild wind’s rush, 
And in the raging storm, 

When the spirit of the tempest shows 
His dark and awful form. 

There’s music in the thunder-clap, 
And in the dreadful crash 

Which marks the desolation of 
The vivid lightning’s flash. 


There’s music in the breeze that sighs 
Along the lonely shore ; 

And still more deep-toned music in 
The troubled ocean’s roar. 

There’s music in the worlds that roll 
In silence through the sky ; 

“ Unwritten” though that music be, 
"Tis sweetest melody. 


There’s music in the thrilling laugh 

Of cheerful infancy, 
Which bursts from its enraptured heart 
Engaged in joyous glee. 


There’s music, melting, soft and sweet, 
Breath’d by a kind triend’s voice, 
Whose words fall soothing on the ear, 

And make the heart rejoice. 


There’s music in the voice which speaks 
The vows of ardent love, 

Those words which would not soil the lips 
Of holy saints above— 

The deep, impassion’d, thrilling tones, 
Which tell of rapture’s height, 

And pour into the rayished heart 
Ineffable delight. 


There’s music in the mother’s plaint, 
Though it be sad and wild, 

When bending o’er the lifeless form 
Of her beloved child. 

There’s music when the spirit, bow'd 
Beneath affliction’s rod, 

Submissively pours forth its prayers 
Before the throne of God. 





























































TOUCHING 


The follow ing narrative was related by the Hon. 
Mr. Wilmot at a large Temperance Meeting at 
St. John, N. B. Many of the audience were melted 
into tears as the Hon. gentleman proceeded with 
his affecting and melancholy tale :— 


Some years ago, Mr. W. stated, an interesting 
family landed upoa our shores—in the city of St. 
John. The father was a half-pay officer—he had 
been in most of the peninsular campaigns, fighting 
the battles of his country and was a brave man, as 
His wife 
too, was a lady in every sense of the word—her 
family connexions were excellent—and by her affa- 
ble manners, she endeared herself to every one 
who happened to fall in her company. ‘They had 
several interesting children upon whom they doated. 
Indeed the family was one of love, interest and har- 
mony, and awakened universal admiration. The 
father purchased a small farm lying between Fred- 
ericton and Woodstock, to which the family shortly 
afterwards moved. The farm was well stocked— 
every comfort that could be desired was to be found 
there—the dwelling was handsomely furnished— 
servants at command—and indeed the affluence and 
neatness that prevailed throughout, betokened the 
rank and condition of the inmates. Mr. Wilmot 
said he stopped there one morning to breakfast, and 
he declared he never beheld a happier, more con- 
tented, and interesting family circle in all his life 
before. 


well as gentlemanly in his demeanor. 


But alas! the demon of destruction was near by. 
There was a tavern in the vicinity; and the brave 
officer who had fought the battles of his country and 
been through every danger, without fearing the 
enemy, was at last to yield himself into the hands 
of the fell monster, ALconoL,—not only so, but his 
interesting and beautiful family, were likewise to 
crimble away, piece-meal, and share in a father’s 
ignominy. Need we say that the father visited the 
tavern—we have said enough for the reader to un- 
derstand that he did. His visits became more and 
more frequent—his lovely wife remonstrated—his 
children cried and supplicated—but all to no pur- 
pose—to the tavern he would go—one glass more ! 
The serpent’s fangs had already entered his soul 
—he had tasted enough of the cup to poison his 
once manly spirit; and entice him onward to a re- 
newal of his draught; and onward he went from 
cup to cup—his family in the meanwhile becoming 
more and more wretched, their hearts daily giving 
way, that once lovely wife particularly—alas! the 
lovely flowers of summer now gave painful evidence 
of their withering beneath the frigid blasts ot an 
approaching winter. 

The farm became neglected—indeed nothing was 
thought of but the tavern—and the tavern was now 
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thought more of by the victim than his own | 
with all its treasures, his stricken wife, ay¢ 
less children. His funds being exhausted, th. 
pay officer was obliged to sell out his claims y, 
the Horse Guards; the sum realized, spent ; he " : 
next obliged to mortgage his farm—next }ijs eq-)), 
and all his farming implements—next tho 
passed from his hands altogether—and a 
sacrificing all his own property to the shrine of j,. 
god, he made use of his wife’s jewelry, and a 


sic 
4 ( 


+. . 
U iast, after 


little presents as had been made to her by hey i ' It 1 
mother and friends, as tokens of remembrance. t | first 
before she left the happy home of her fathers, hore vovag 
all was bright and gay, to dwell among strangers novel 
in a distant land. He made use of them, and how? comm 
By taking them to the rum shop, as he would to » the ¢ 
pawnbrokers ; and the inhuman monster behind ti) whicl 
counter disdained not to receive, in compensatio; frienc 
for his poison, these invaluable offerings, these » proce 
mentoes of a doating mother, when her child was faded 
about leaving her—forever! Surely if retributive wher 
justice ever fell upon the head of a murderer, ¢ was | 
hard-hearted tavern keeper cannot escape the pen. came 
alty of the crime laid to his charge—for he has be: me d 
a murderer, in a peculiar sense of the word, as we upon 
shall presently explain. saw 

The family were now obliged to seek shelter in throt 
a miserable log hut; and Mr. Wilmot stated, that with 
when he next witnessed that once beautiful wife, whic 
and those promising children and contrasted their and 
condition with that of a former period, his heart with 
sunk within him. What a change was here? came 
[Here the gentleman appeared to be overcome with agail 
emotion and the audience attested the feelings oi my { 
their hearts, by applying their handkerchiefs to in th 
their eyes. It was indeed a solemn moment.) To men 
conclude the touching narrative in a few words. form 
After passing over a certain lapse of time, since love 
that particular period, we find this once lovely wit, was 
this fond and doating parent, this affable, intelligent, aros 
and lady-like companion and friend —where? W here fleec 
think you, reader, she is to be found at this pres: som 
moment! Where? Inthe Lunatic Asylum, in mist 
the City of Si. John—a raving Maniac! mov 

Her mind being thus overturned, nothing but | sitti 
coherent expressions escaped from her, and even a ro 


. a 
these are of wretchedness and woe—“ Wy dea “ 


Charles” (meaning her eldest son) are constanty thin 
upon her lips—her husband’s neme—never!— And the 
where is her “ dear Charles,” and her other chil- age 
dren, and that kusband, too, the author of this ca- 1 
lamity ? Where are they? The children are miset- ths 
able beggars, going about in rags, and begging tr sail 
pennies—while the father, (if we remember right, a 
is to be seen loitering about the streets of Frederie- al 
ton—the mere remnant of a man——an object o! p'') oie 


and disgust ! 


“ 
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THE MOTHER’S BEREAVEMENT, DURING A SEA VOYAGE, 


FROM THE RECOLLECTIONS OF AN OLD BACHELOR, 


“Adieu, adieu, my native shore 
Fades o'er the waters blue ; 

The night-winds sigh, the breakers roar, 
And shrieks the wild sea mew. 


** But dash the tear-drop from thine eye, 
Our ship is fleet and strong, 

Our fleetest falcon scarce could fly 
More merrily along.” 


It was a soft and delightful day in spring, when 
| first left New York for England. It was my first 
vovage and every thing bore to me the charm of 
novelty. The bustle of weighing anchor, the loud 
commands of the captain, and the noisy hilarity of 
the crew, banished for a time the painful feelings 
which I felt on leaving my native land, and the 
friends who loved and regretted me ; but as the ship 
proceeded calmly on her course, and the blue land 
faded from my view, I felt alone in the world; and 
when the last dim line melted in the distance, and 
was blended with sea and sky, my feelings over- 
came me, and, but for manly pride, I would have sat 
me down and wept. So many thoughts thronged 
upon me—I remembered the friends 1 had left—I 
saw my native home, the spot where I had played 
through many a “ joyous hour,” my mother sitting 
with her calm, sad countenance at a window from 
which the blue sea could be faintly distinguished, 
and my young sisters, their childish glee overcast 
with grief at my departure—and then the thought 
came across me, “Shall I see these loved ones 
again?’ Perhaps I am destined to tread no more 
my native shore; my voice may be heard no more 
inthe “halls of my fathers;” this treacherous ele- 
ment, perhaps its blue depths may enshroud my 
form for ever; or, if I should return, one of those 
loved ones perhaps may be———”_ But that thought 
was too painful, and I turned from it. The moon 
arose with her calm and heavenly light; a few 
fleecy clouds were sailing in the heavens, and would 
sometimes veil her brightness with their vapory 
mist, but all was calm and serene, and the ship 
moved softly over the “ waste of waters.” I was 
sitting in deep and melancholy contemplation, when 
a rough but cheerful voice sounded at my elbow— 


“This is a calm night, and a fair breeze. I 
think it is a good omen, for I have noticed that when 
the first day we leave shore is a good one, the voy- 
age is lucky.” 

This aroused me from my reverie, and although 
I had heard many tales of the superstition of the 
sailors, and was prepared to laugh at them all, yet 
the prognostication, if I may so call it, coming at 


such a moment, revived my spirits almost uncon- 
sciously, 


. But, if that were the case,” said I, smilingly, 
ess would always choose to leave home in 


fine weather, and so ensure themselves a prosperous 
voyage.” 

“ Ay, ay, but captains do not all believe in that 
notion,” said old Tom Harden, in reply. 

“ And sailors consider Friday an unlucky day,” 
said I, continuing the conversation. 

“To be sure it is; no man in his senses would 
set sail on Friday.” 

“I do not see what difference a day can make,” 
said 1; “I would be as willing to sail on that day 
as any other.” 

“ You would not really sail on a Friday ?”’ said 
he, turning to me with a broad stare of astonish- 
ment; “if you did, Tom Harden would not be one 
to go with you. Who ever heard of leaving home 
on Friday?” and the old tar walked away with a 
very contemptuous opinion of my understanding, 
if { may judge from the expression of his counte- 
nance. 

This little incident aroused me from my contem- 
plations, and gave a new turn to my thoughts. It 
will scarcely be believed that the prediction of the 
old tar should make an impression on my mind ; but 
the spirits are sometimes in a morbid state that are 
alive to the slightest touch, a “something light as 
air” will be capable of raising or depressing them. 
I retired to my birth that night with many thoughts 
and feelings thronging in my bosom, and in my 
dreams I revisited my smiling home. 

Among my fellow-passengers was a Mrs. Som- 
erford, with her two children, a son and a daughter. 
There was something to me inexpressibly attract- 
ive in her countenance. She had a look of pensive 
resignation, as if she had known sorrow, and bowed 
to the hand that chastened her; and her eye, as it 
turned to her fair and lovely children, beamed with 
the softness of maternal affection. Her son, now 
about twelve years old, was a gay and light-hearted 
boy. His eyes were bright blue, and danced with 
animation ; and his wild largh—it cheered my heart 
to hear it. He looked as if he had never known 
sorrow ; and his guileless merriment and frankness 
endeared him to all on board. I scarcely kaew 
which I loved the most—this young Jad or his sis- 
ter. The little Clarine, two years his junior, had 
more of the pensive softness of her mother’s coun- 
tenance. Her hair and eyes were dark, and the 
latter had a soft timidity of expression, and were 
large and lustrous as those of a young gazelle. Her 
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smile was sweet and attractive, and her voice had 
a softand dreamy tone. I admired this sweet fam- 
ily too much to remain long a stranger to them. 
We quickly became acquainted, and the two chil- 
dren soon learned to look on me as a friend. Our 
voyage was somewhat longer than usual, the winds 
were light, sometimes a-head, and in this interval 
I gained all their confidence, and they as closely 
entwined themselves around my heart. The boy 
was all life and gaiety, now climbing upon the rig- 
ging, and playing tricks upon the sailors, which 
they received in their rough good-humored way, 
and sometimes returned. He was a favorite with 
all on board, and especially with old Tom Harden, 
who declared he ought to be a saijor, for it was a 
pity such a smart fellow should be a land-lubber. 
We had completed about half our voyage when 
the wind, which had been for several days light and 
variable, sunk at length toa dead calm. This was 
indeed a season of weariness; for the ship lay like 
a log on the water, and not a breath of air disturbed 
the stillness. The sailors were all idle, for the ship 
was at rest, and they would sit in groups, conver- 
sing listlessly, or mending their clothes. This 
dead calm affected my spirits, and I felt inert and 
languid. I would have given worlds for a breeze, 
even had it beena gale. How I longed to hear 
the wind whistle through the cordage, and to see 
the pennant, which now hung gloomily against the 
mast, once more float on the breeze, and unfold its 
stripes and stars upon the gale. 

It was nearly sunset, and I was standing, with 
folded arms, near the mizen-mast, when I observed 
old Harden and another sailor leaning on the gun- 
wale. They were conversing in a deep, low tone, 
and the old man would shake his head mysterious- 
ly, and look down into the water witha grave as- 
pect. ‘Their countenances showed that it was a 
subject of interest, and of serious import. At length 
they ceased, and the younger sailor walked away, 
but old Tom continued gazing in silence on the 
water. 

“What are you observing so attentively, Har- 
den ?”’ said I, approaching him. 

He looked up and shook his head. * Do you not 
see that ?” said he, pointing to the water. 

«| see nothing but the waves,” I replied. 

“ Look again, here it is now—-do you not see a 
shark ?”” 


“Yes, I see it now; but why is a shark an object 
of such interest ?” 

“That shark,” said the sailor, in a grave voice, 
“has followed us ever since we left the shore. I 
saw it the day after we set sail, and here it has 
been ever since.” 

* And what then ?” inquired I. 

“Why, do you not know?” said he, solemnly. 
* Have you never heard that if a shark follows a 
ship, it is a sure sign of death on board? Ay, you 
are a landsman and know nothing of such matters ; 


but I tell you, Mr. Williamson, that, as 


: Sure as yoy 
are alive, there will be a death in this ship soos.” 


I was half amused at this superstition, y¢ 


tT could 


S soier 


not help feeling an awe at the old sailo;’ ‘“ 
manner, and a cold shudder involuntarily crept asa 
me. 

“ Perhaps,” said I, endeavoring to rouse mysois 
from feelings which I thought childish and a! sued: 
“perhaps your forebodings may not prove true. T 
shark may leave us soon, and no one die 

“No, no; that [ know will not be. Someho,, 
will die, that I am sure of; but who it will be, t : 
Lord alone knows. You will see,” added he, with 
a confident nod of the head. 

Just then we heard a laugh, and Frederick Som- 
erford came bounding towards us. 

“ Why, what makes you both look so solemy? 
said he. “ Has the calm made you low-spirited ™ 

“{[t is enough to make any one lowespiriti d,” 
said I, turning, with a feeling of delight, at the 
cheerful sound of his voice. 

“It does not make me feel so,” said he; “J fer} 
as lively as ever. Indeed [ like this; it isa variety 
and I shall have something more to talk of wh: at 
get on shore.” 

“It is a variety I would gladly dispense with,” 
said I, 

“Indeed I enjoy it very much,” replied the gay 
youth; “every thing looks so calm and soft. But 
it appears that I like every thing. You cannot 
think how happy it makes me to see the beauti{u! 
blue sky, all filled with stars, and the sea spread 
out like a mirror. Are there really mermaids in 
the sea ?” said he, turning suddenly to Harden. “|! 
have heard the sailors tell wonderful tales about 
them.” 

“] have never seen any,” returned Harden; * but 
one of my shipmates swears he saw a mermaid once 
on the coast of Sicily ; so I don’t know how it is.” 

“What have you heard about them !” inquired |, 

“ Why, they say that they live at the bottom of 
the sea, in grottoes made of pearls and diamonds, 
and have beds of coral and sea-weed, and they 
gather all the riches of the deep to strew over the 
pavement of their caves.” 

Clarine had come on deck and stolen to his side 
while he was speaking. The moon was shining 
faintly, and gave a softened expression to her coun- 
tenance, and her dark eyes were fixed smilingly on 
her brother as he spoke. 

“ How beautiful that must be, brother Frederick!” 
said she, as he concluded. ‘I should like to see 
those diamond caves. When persons are drowned, 
do they go there?” 

“ Yes,” returned Frederick, laughing, “ the sai- 
lors told me that when any one dies at sea, the 
mermaids carry him to their grottoes, and lay him 
among their beds of coral, and strew sea-flowers 
over his corpse, and play a melancholy dirge on 
their winding shells. If that were the case. 4 per 
son would scarcely fear to die. Oh, I had muca 
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nither die at sea than on shore, for I would rather 
lie ina pearly grotto than under the damp, cold 
earth.” 

« Fair boy!” thought I, “may the day be far distant 
when you shall lie either beneath the earth or sea ?” 

«[ had a singular cream last night,” continued 
he. “James Crawford had been telling me about 
the mermaids, and when [ went tosleep, [ dreamed 
that] was sailing all alone on a dark sea, in a little 
boat, only large enough to hold one person. It was 
all dark around me, and the sky was cloudy and 
black, and oaly one little star appeared peeping 
through the clouds. At length I saw something 
white coming towards me, and my little boat stood 
still. I thought it was Clarine, and [ called her, 
but she made no answer, and when it came nearer, 
Isaw it wasa mermaid. At last she came close 
to me, and touched the boat, and instantly it began 
to sink down in the black sea, and it went down 
and down, and T shut my eyes to keep the water 
out. At length it stopped, and [ opened my eyes, 
and found that the boat was gone, and I was lying 
under a coral arch, all lit up with star-fish, and the 
mermaiden was beside me, waving a bright scarf 
over my head, and singing a melancholy tune.” 

“What a curious dream!” said the little girl; 
and I was about to reply, when Mrs. Somerford 
came towards us. 

“ My dear boy !”? said she, putting her hand on 
Frederick’s head, “ you are wrong to stay so late 
on deck; you have been complaining all day of a 
headache, and had better go below.” 

“ My head does not ache now, dearest mother,” 
said he, “and it is so much cooler on deck that I 
love to stay here.” 

“ But the air is damp, and you have a slight fe- 
ver now, for your forehead burns. Come, go with 
me, my child.” 

“Well, good night, Mr. Williamson,” said he, 
as he ran smiling towards the hatch ; “ to-morrow I 
will tell you some other tales about the wonders of 
the deep, for the sailors have stored my brain with 
all manner of strange stories,’ and he went below 
with his mother and sister. 

The next day the calm continued, and Frederick 
appeared at breakfast, but he ate nothing, and com- 
plained of being sick. At dinner he appeared not 
at all, and I went to visit him in his little berth. I 
found hin in a high fever, and a violent pain inthe 
head, We had a medical man on board, who was 
with him when I went in. He prescribed such 
treatinent as he thought necessary, and then left 
him, and [ sat beside him the whole evening, lis- 
‘ening to his lively conversation, and attending to 
his little wants. Mrs. Somerford looked grateful 


for my attention, and Clarine sat beside me with a 
smiling countenance. 


The next morning a breeze sprang up and bore 
s gently on our course. I again visited Frederick, 
and found he had a confirmed fever, but the physi- 
“ian expressed a hope that he would shortly re- 
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He continued thus for several days, but on 
the sixth morning the disease took a serious turn, 
and the medical attendant expressed to me some 
doubt of his recovery. The very possibility of his 
death shocked and astonished me. The gay and 
light-hearted boy! I could scarcely believe that 
death could claim a thing so fair. I went imme- 
diately to his berth and found that he was indeed 
worse ; his eyes looked sunken and hollow, and their 
beaming brightness was gone. His spirits appeared 
depressed, and he lay silent and still. 
was gazing upon him. 


cover. 


His mother 
The idea of danger had not 
entered her mind, but her solicitude was awake— 
and Clarine was bathing his temples with her little 
hands. He grew rapidly worse, and the next day 
was so decidedly ill that Mrs. Somerford herself 
felt alarmed. I shall never forget her look as I 
entered the cabin. She cast upon me a look of ut- 
ter helplessness, and then turned her eyes upon 
her son. He was motionless, and appeared to be 
completely debilitated. He took my hand asIT went 
close to him, and murmured my name in a faint, 
low voice, then shut his eyes, and lay still and si- 
lent. From that time I never left him except at 
short intervals. The mother sat beside him in si- 
lence. The most heart-rending woe was pictured 
on her countenance, but she looked as if she strug- 
gled with affliction and turned her thoughts to her 
heavenly Father for relief. Clarine hung over him, 
bathed his burning forehead, and held his hand in 
hers. He remained thus for two days, and then 
all hope was lost, and it was perceived he could 
not live. What my own feelings were on this oc- 
casion, I cannot forget. But the mother—the poor 
widowed mother !—what must her grief have been 
to see her boy—her lively joyous-hearted boy— 
stretched on his last couch, so soon to part from 
her for ever! She gazed on him with tearless ago. 
ny; her grief was too deep to find vent in tears. 
She sat as pale and fixed asa marble statue. His 
hand was pressed in hers, and her sunken and hol- 
low eyes were fixed despairirngly upon his altered 
features. The little girl stood beside her, with 
her hands over her eyes, and appeared to be strug- 
gling to suppress her sobs, while the tears flowed 
in torrents through her slender fingers. As | en- 
tered she turned a glance towards me, as if imp!or- 
ing my assistance, then sunk on a low seat and laid 
her head upon her brother’s bed. The poor boy 
opened his eyes and looked upon ie—a faint smile 
spread over his features, but quickly vanished. 
We sat beside him, hour after hour, At length I[ 
perceived that he was indeed dying. His thoughts 
appeared to be wandering; he would utter a few 
words in a faint tone, and then his recollection 
would return. 

« Yes, yes,” he said once, in a low voice, “I see 
her; it is the mermaiden—there is her crystal cave.” 

“My dearest, dearest boy!’’ said his mother, 
bending over him. 

“ Ah, my mother!” said he, looking upon her. 






















































“ Sister Clarine !’’ he added faintly, and closed his 
eyes; but his memory wandered again, and he mur- 
mured some words about his native home. At 
length he opened his eyes and looked brightly up 
in his mother’s face, then turned them on his sis- 
ter, and lastly he looked on me. It was the last 
look he ever gave. Ina momenta slight convul- 
sion passed over his features ; he gave a faint groan, 
and his spirit passed from earth. 

His mother dropped like lead—her head sunk on 
the bed beside him. She had sustained herself 
until this last moment ; and then her strength at 
once gave way, and a long, long fainting-fit gave a 
momentary relief to her sufferings. 

Clarine shrieked and called on her brother—her 
beloved brother—until, worn out with weakness, 
she threw herself on her couch, and sobbed and 
cried in utter agony. 

The fair and noble boy! Could it be that death 
had really claimed him! Was that light heart, once 
so gay and joyous, to be stilled for ever, with all 
its high aspirings—and that beaming eye to be 
quenched in death! Alas! must the blue depths of 
the sea hide for ever that light and elastic form 
from our eyes—and that laughing voice be heard 
more! ‘The thought was torture tome. I walked 
hastily over the deck, as if to leave all thought 
behind ; but it was in vain, and I retired to the cab- 
in, and shut myself in my state-room, for I wished 
to be alone. 

The next evening the poor boy was to be buried 
beneath the dark billows of the ocean. When [ 
went on deck, his morta! remains were lying on a 
rude bier constructed by the sailors. It was cov- 
ered with a white cloth—and I raised it to take 
one more look at that face so lately beaming with 
health and intelligence. <A perfect serenity was 
diffused over his countenance, and he appeared 
rather to be in a sound and heavy slumber than in 
the embrace of the dark monarch of mortality; a 
gentle smile was on his features, which had not yet 
assumed the appalling and revolting form with 
which death arrays its victims. As I gazed, a 
breath of air passed over his face, and stirred a tress 
of hair which laid on his forehead—I dropped the 
pall with a feeling I cannot describe ; it appeared 
as if the movement of the ringlet had given an- 
imation to his countenance, and I almost thought a 
momentary change passed over it. I could scarce- 
ly believe this was all that remained of the light- 
hearted being, who, but a few days since, was all 
life and hope, but now lay still and unconscious be- 
side me, his hopes, his springing thought, and deep 
feelings, all cold indeath. I remembered his lively 
laugh as I had so lately heard it, and saw again his 
joyous eye as it had looked in life—and many and 
painful thoughts thronged upon me. The hardy 
tars stood around with grave and serious faces ; and 
I sometimes saw a tear stealing down some rugged 
visage—for the boy had been a favorite with all on 
board. They spoke of him—of his gentle and gen- 
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erous disposition; of the tricks he had so often 
played them; and lamented that death had Chosen 
him for his victim. 

At length the service was to commence, and the 
mother and sister came on deck ; the former y 
look of overwhelming sorrow, and the little Clarine 
weeping with uncontrollable agony. The day was 
bright and heavenly ; a soft breeze at intervals caro 
over the surface of the water, and the ship moved 
slowly over the dark billows, with her flag half-mast. 
ed. At length the service commenced—and the ship 
hove to. No sail was in sight—nothing met our 
gaze but sea and sky—we were alone on the deep: 
and in this little solitary world of ours sorrow was 
busy with every heart. ‘The mother stood beside 
the body as the captain read the solemn and affect. 
ing service of the dead ; and when it was over and 
the body was committed to the deep, a shriek burst 
from her, she sunk insensible, and was conveyed tp 
the cabin. I looked over as the billows received 
the senseless form; they parted darkly, and the 
corpse sunk down beneath them—a white gleam 
beneath the wave, a dark ripple on the surface, and 
he who was so loved and so lamented, sunk for ever 
below the blue depths of the cea. I[ gazed on 
the spot where he disappeared, and thought of the 
uncertainty of all human things—the changing 
scenes of life. ‘I know not how soon I may {o)- 
low thee, fair boy !” said I ; but I was aroused from 
my contemplations by the voice of the captain viv- 
ing an order in a deep and subdued tone. It was 
obeyed ; and the ship once more sprung gaily and 
proudly on her course, her topsails swelling in the 
breeze, and left for ever the spot where the boy 
went down far under the depths of ocean. 

I retired to the cabin, where I remained unti| 
nearly twilight, when I ascended again to the deck, 
and seated myself on the taffrail. Old Harden ap- 
proached me—and his rough visage bore traces of 
sorrow. 

“ Poor boy!” said he, as he came near, “poor 
young lad! Did I not tell you, Mr. Williamson, 
that the shark’s following us foreboded death to 
some on board? You would not believe me then, 
but you see how it has turned out. Poor little fel- 
low! how we all loved him!” And he walked 
away and seated himself by the mainmast, with his 
head leaning upon his hand. 

From this time we had pleasant weather, and our 
voyage was soon concluded. Poor Mrs. Somerford - 
—she was an altered woman from the time she lost 
her boy; a deep melancholy pourtrayed itself upon 
her countenance, and a smile never visited it dur- 
ing the remainder of her stay on board. But her 
little daughter Clarine—her grief was 50 childlike 
and unaffected that she often drew tears from my 
eyes. The day before we reached the land I was 
standing with her on deck. She looked down into the 
waters with a deep and melancholy gaze, and then 
turned her soft, dark eyes on me. She saw that [ 
observed her, and she burst into a flood of tears, 
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and sobbed the name of her brother. The next day 
we reached land, and Mrs. Somerford left the ship. 
The look that the little Clarine gave me as we 

ted at the ship’s side I shall never forget. I took 
s jittle ringlet of her hair for a keepsake, and I put 
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it with one which I severed from the head of her 
deceased brother—and |] have them yet. I saw 
Mrs. Somerford no more during my stay in Eng- 
land, but I have often thought of them, and of this 
my first voyage across the Atlantic. 


MARGARET M’ALLISTER. 


A TALE FROM REAL LIFE, 


Does there really exist in this cold calculating 
world, so bright, so beautiful a thing as Love?— 
Some say not—and oh, I fear they speak somewhat 
truly; but there are some hearts, some few hearts, 
formed to love, but how few of these meet love in 
return! “Tt is,” says an old writer, “only the 
young and unsophisticated that love; as we grow 
older we grow wiser, and know better than to let 
so mischievous an urchin into the door of our heart.” 
I never heard but of one instance of disinterested 
love—of love where self was not included.—* A 
young peasant girl, in France, named Pauline 
Delamere, loved a young nan, Helier Lafont, who 
was, during the war with England, drawn as a con- 


script. This Helier was in love with a cousin of 


Pauline’s, and they were shortly to have been mar- 
ried, had it not been for this unfortunate conscrip- 
tion—Helier not having money to purchase his 
discharge. Pauline was an heiress, and her money 
went to procure the exemption of Helier from the 
hated conscription. Helier, overwhelmed with 
gratitude, and considering the poverty that awaited 
him, should he marry as he first intended, threw 
himself at Pauline’s feet; and though he confessed 
his heart was unalterably another’s, he declared he 
should become a suitor forherhand. Thestruggle 
was hard, but not long; Pauline replied, ‘you well 
know my love for you—I seek your happiness, not 
mine; my cousin is the only woman who can make 
you happy; marry her—let not poverty be in your 
way. J intend retiring into a convent—I am dead 
tothe world. You are my heir.—Farewell.’ A 
long life of happiness to Helier and his bride amply 
rewarded the generous Pauline, and she devoted 
herself to God.” This is true love. 

But the history of Pauline Delamere is not the 
subject of the present composition. No! it is the 
love, the wo, the excellence of a young and beau- 
tiful Scotch lady ; her history is no tale of fiction— 
it is from * real life’—and but too many hearts are 
broken under less misfortunes than those which she 
successfully struggled against. 

Margaret M’Allister was the only daughter of a 
rich Scotch laird ; his family were of Irish extrac- 
ton, though he himself was a Scotchman, born and 
educated on “ Caledonia’s strand.” Margaret pos- 
sessed the open disposition and excessive good na- 
ture of the Irish, blended with the simplicity and 
hospitality of the Scotch. Poor Margaret! she had 


reached the age of seventeen before she knew what 
it was to love—what it was to sorrow: her mother 
had died when she was not more than nine 
years old, and her brother Hector twelve, and at 
that age sorrow makes little or no impression ; and 
Margaret thought only of her mother as an angel in 
heaven. Her family consisted of herself, her sis- 
ter, Sir Hector M’Allister, her brother (three years 
older than herself,) and three little orphan nieces 
and nephews of Sir Hector, to whom Margaret 
acted as a mother. When Margaret was seven- 
teen her father visited Edinburgh on business, and 
he took his family with him. Margaret was then 
a pretty and elegant girl, unobtrusive and timid, 
but none of that awkward shyness about her that 
marks many a girl’s entree into life. She was so 
simple, so unconscious of any harm, that she was 
perfectly at her ease; and though not formed to 
dazzle with beauty, startle with wit, or fascinate the 
beholder with her accomplishments, Margaret was 
a girl that would prove all that a husband could 
wish. Sir Hector M’Allister’s house, in the most 
fashionable part of Edinburgh, became the resort of 
the gay crowd of triflers; ball after ball, dinner 
after dinner, filled up the dreary hours of a Scottish 
winter. Margaret was enchanted with the pleas- 
ures of society; but yet she Jooked forward with de- 
light to the time when she should return to Loch- 
marlie Castle. But yet Margaret had one fie that 
bound her young heart to the city of Edinburgh: 
she loved and believed she was loved again. 

Lord James Argyle was a young Scottish noble- 
man of fortune: he was a frequent visitor at Sir 
Hector’s; he was a great friend of Margaret’s bro- 
ther; and his graceful person, his polished manners, 
his agreeable conversation, soon excited an interest 
in the heart of Margaret that she tried in vain to 
conceal from the object of it. Margaret was love- 
ly, accomplished, and rich, and from the first mo- 
ment Lord Argyle perceived she loved him he de- 
termined to make her his bride; he proposed and 
was accepted. Margaret had not yet informed 
her father of his proposal, which she was sure 
would meet his approbation, when an event occur- 
red which overwhelmed in misery the family of Sir 
Hector M’Allister; his only son, from his first arri- 
val in Edinburgh, had been courted by all the men 
of fashion, introduced by them into scenes of vice, 
his mind was corrupted from the path of honor; 
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he gambled, and as proves the case with “ young 
birds,” as they are technically termed, he was 
“ plucked ;” not a farthing had he to pay his debts 
—he owed tlousands—and at this unlucky mo- 
ment a bank, in which his father’s whole fortune 
was invested, broke! Soon the truth was known 
over Edinburgh—that Sir Hector M’Allister was 
ruined; the house was besieged by creditors—his 
family castle was sold to pay his debts, and Sir 
Hector prepared to bury himself in an obscure part 
of Scotland. 

In this her hour of utmost need, Margaret na- 
turally looked to Lord Argyle for comfort and help; 
but Margaret knew not the world yet; loving as 
she did, with an enthusiasm and energy peculiar to 
her nature, she imagined herself beloved in the 
same way. What was her horror, her amazement, 
when a parcel was put into her hand only twodays 
after the catastrophe, which contained several let- 
ters she had written to Lord Argyle during a tem- 
porary absence from Edinburgh, some smal! presents 
she had made him, and one long lock of shining 
hair, which Lord James himself had stolen from 
her! These were accompanied by the following 
heartless epistle :— 


“Lord James Argyle regrets much that duty 
compels him to take the painful step of resigning 
the hand of Miss M’Allister. Lord Argyle trusts 
that at some future time, and under happier circum- 
stances, he may renew his acquaintance with Miss 
M’Allister. He would have done himself the plea- 
sure of waiting on Miss M’Allister, but he leaves 
Scotland to-day for the continent. 

B—— Castle, 4th Fedruary, 18—-.” 


The letter dropped from her hand, one bitter ex- 
clamation of misery and despair burst from her lips; 
it was the first—the last. She committed every 
thing that could remind her of Lord Argyle to the 
flames; she buried her secret in her own bosom— 
devoted herself to her father, and strove to forget 
one so unworthy of her love. 

The house to which this unhappy family retired, 
was situated in the bleakest part of Scotland; a 
wild heath common surrounded this desolate house, 
which consisted of only four rooms; not a flower, 
not a tree, not a habitation near it. Poor Margaret! 
her spirits sank when she saw this dreary abode, 
but she looked in her father’s face, and saw despair 
written in every feature. On her brother’s coun- 
tenance agony of mind wasdepicted ; her three little 
cousins, frightened at the solitude they had never 
even imagined before, were weeping bitterly. “TI 
am the mainstay of my family,” thought Margaret, 
and she chased away her gloomy thoughts, and be- 
gan to comfort in so gay a tone that she surprised 
her father and brother. 


“Come papa,” said she, “ do not give way to your 
feelings; see, there are no banks to break here— 
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and Hector,” turning to her brother, « YOu need not 
be afraid of bad society here, unless you make » 
out of the cows and pigs.” 

And then she sung her litile cousin to sleep, anj 
actually put the other two into fits of laughter * 
recounting stories, and telling them what arduous 
duties would devolve on them when the 
tled in their new abode. 

Under Margaret’s superintendence matters goon 
assumed a gayer appearance round their cottage : 
evergreen shrubs were planted, a little farm entab- 
lished, and flowers taught to trail over tie wall, 
Sir Hector declared he had never been happior 
and her brother turned farmer, and schoolmaster 
to his cousins. Margaret felt a sweet content 
reigning in her breast—when her father blesod 
her as his rescuer from madness—when her ee 
ther praised her, and declared that if it had yo: 
been for her example he would have fled to Ame. 
rica and died there—when her little cousins clype 
to her as a mother, was she not wel] seal 
for any sacrifice she had made? Margaret had not 
reached her eighteenth year, when she was thus 
banished from the world; and at twenty-three she 
was restored to it. An uncle of Sir Hector’s died, 
leaving him his fortune, if he would consent to take 
his name. Such an offer was not to be re) 
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and Sir Hector M’Allister left Scotland for Italy 
with twelve thousand a year, and the title of Earl 
Darnley. Margaret M’Allister, now the Lady 
Margaret Darnley, was indeed altered from the 
biooming girl of some five years past; but she was 
even more beautiful, and yet so changed, that when 
she met Lord Argyle at Rome, he did not know her. 
* * * * * + 

It was a balmy summer’s evening ; Margaret was 
walking up and down a terrace, with Lord Argyle 
at her side. What words are those he is whisper 
ing in her ear? They are vows of love to the La- 
dy Margaret Darniey—vows which he broke to the 
simple Margaret M’Atlister. When he had con- 
cluded a speech that recalled to Margaret’s mind 
days long gone by, she turned to him. 

“Lord Argyle,” she said with a firm voice, though 
her cheek was as pale as death—* Lord Argy!e, 
breathe not to me vows that are false—nay, inter- 
rupt me not, perfidious man! Do you not know 
me? [am Margaret M’JAllister!” 

The guilty man turned hastily away, and Mar- 
garet never saw him more. She never marrie¢, 
though many offers were made to her; but she ce- 
voted her life to acts of kindness to her fellow- 
creatures; and, when she died, she left a name be. 
hind her that the poor still reverence and bless. 1" 
her desk was found a letter to Lord Argyle, “ hi 
was forwarded to him. It found hin in a cofive- 
room at Paris; he read it, sipping his coffee, and 
afterwards used it asa match to light a candle, ¥h'> 
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tling an opera tune the while. Such is the love of 


lordly men ! 
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Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 


THE FOUNTAIN OF LOVE.—AN ACROSTIC. 


BY MRS. 8. BROUGHTON. 


Afar in the desert a fountain is springing ; 

Like fairies’ soft music its echoes are ringing ; 

Fach wavelet is free as that classical main 

Xerxes thought he could tame by the lash of a chain. 
Above its clear surface the fresh lilies bloom, 

Near its borders the hyacinth scatters perfume ; 
Delightful the incense that floats on the gale, 
Entrancing the spirit, while soft through the vale 
Ring the low, dreamy muriours of Circe’s soft spell. 


Malone, NV. Y. 


How gaily those waters go dancing along ; 


How sweetly they echo the cadence of song, 

United in innocence, purity, truth, 

Now the happy throng come in the radiance of youth, 
Serene in the pure trusting faith of the soul, 

Drinking deep of those waves while in sunlight they roll, 
( may the pure heart from those bowers never rove, 

Nor sorrow-clouds darken the Fountain of Love. 
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A DEEPLY INTERESTING TALE, 


{ Continued, } 


«You have been delightfully attentive to your 
wife this evening, my dear,” said Mrs. Cunning- 
ham to her husband, as soon as they were seated in 
their carriage on their way home. 

“Tam not sensible of having neglected you, Lu- 
cy.” said Mr. Cunningham. 

“ No, I suppose not; nor of having been very at- 
tentave to another !”’ 

“[ certainly am not. To whom do you allude ?” 

“T suppose,” said Mrs. Cunningham, * that Mr. 
Westbury is equally unconscious of having had 
his attention engrossed by any particular individ- 
ual.” 

“You surely cannot mean that I was particularly 
attentive to Miss Eldon, Lucy !” 

“Q, how could [ mean so ?”’ said Mrs. Cunning- 
ham, with a kind of laugh that expressed any thing 
rather than pleasure, or good humor. “I really 
wonder how you came to recollect having seen 
such a person as Miss Eldon to-night.” 

“Your remark concerning Westbury brought 
her tomy mind ?” said Mr. Cunningham 

“ How strange !” said his wife. “ And how ex- 
treme that young lady’s mortification must have 
been, that she could not detain two newly married 
gentlemen near her for more than an hour and a 
half atatime! Seriously, Mr. Cunningham, the 
company must have thought that you and Westbury 
were each striving which could do her the most 
homage,” 

“And seriously, my dear Lucy,” said Mr. Cun- 
ningham, taking the hand of his wife, which she 
reluctantly permitted him to detain—* seriously, it 
Was merely accidental that I spoke to Miss Eldon 
this evening, There is not a person on earth to 
Whose society and conversation I am more complete- 
ly indifferent—so, take no offence, love, where none 
was meant. ‘There is no one whose conversation can 
compensate me for the loss of yours, and it is one 
reason why [ somuch dislike these crowds, that for 
*time they necessarily separate us fromeach other.” 
The following morning, Mrs. Cunningham called 


on Mrs. Westbury, who at that moment of her ar- 
rival happened to be in her chamber—but she in- 
When 
Mrs. Westbury left the parlor a short time previous, 
her husband was there; but he had disappeared, 
and she supposed he had gone out. He was how- 
ever in the library, which adjoined the parlor, and 
the door between the two rooms was not quite 
closed. After the compliments of the morning, 
Mrs. Westbury remarked— 

‘“‘T was somewhat surprised to see you at Mrs. 
Parker’s last evening.” 

“ Surprised ! why so?” 

* You recollect the conversation that took place 
on the subject the morning I was at your house ?”’ 

“Q, yes—I remember that Mr. Cunningham 
was giving a kind of dissertation on the pleasure of 
one’s own chimney corner. Really I wish he did 
not love home quite so well—though I don’t despair 
of teaching him, by and by to love society.” 

“Can it be possible that you really regret your 
husband’s attachment to home !”’ asked Mrs. West- 
bury. 

“ Yes, certainly, when it interferes with my going 
out. A man and his wife may surely enjoy enough 
of each other’s society, and yet see something of 
the world. Atany rate, I shall teach Ned, that I 
am not to be made a recluse for any man!” 

“Have you any fears, my dear Mrs. Cunning- 
ham,” said Mrs. Westbury, “that your want of 
conformity to your husband’s taste, will lessen your 
influence over him?” 

** And of what use is this influence,” asked Mrs. 
Cunningham, “ unless it be exerted to obtain the 
enjoyments I love ?” 

“@O, pray beware,” said Mrs. Westbury, with 
much feeling. ‘ Beware lest you sacrifice your 
happiness for a chimera! Beware how you trifle 
with so invaluable a treasure as the heart of a hus- 
band !” 

** Pho—how serious you are growing,” said Mrs. 
Cunningham. “Actually warning and exhorting 


stantly descended to receive her visitor. 
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at twenty years of age! What a preacher you 
will be by the time you are forty! But now be 
honest, and confess that you, yourself, would prefer 
a ball or a party, to sitting here through a stupid 
evening with Westbury.” 

“ Then to speak the truth,” said Julia, “ { should 
prefer an evening at home to all the parties in the 
world—balls I never attended, and do not think 
stupidity necessary, even with no other companion 
than one’s own husband.” 

“Then why do you attend parties, if you do not 
like them ?” 

“ Because Mr. Westbury thinks it proper that I 
should.” 

“ And so you go to him, like miss to her papa and 
mamma, to ask him what you must do?!” said Mrs. 
Cunningham, lavghing. “This is delightful, 
truly! But far my part, [ cannot see why I have 
not as good a right to expect Edward to conform to 
my taste and wishes, as me to conform to his. And 
so Westbury makes you go, whether you like or 
not ?” 

“No, indeed,” said Mrs. Westbury, “I never 
expressed to him my aversion to going, not wishing 
him to feel as though | were making a great scri- 
fice, in complying with his wishes.” 

“ Well, this is pretty, and dutiful, and delicate,” 
said Mrs. Cunningham, laughing again. “But [ 
don’t set up for a pattern wife, and if Edward and I 
get along as well as people in general, [ shall be 
satisfied. But to turn to something else. How do 
you like Miss Eldon ?” 

“Tam not at all acquainted with her,” said Julia. 
‘You have met her several times,” said Mrs. 
Cunningham. 

“ Yes, but have never conversed with her. Her 
appearance is greatly in her favor; I think her very 
beautiful.” 

“She is called so,” said Mrs. Cunningham; “ but 
some how I don’t like her looks. ‘To tell the plain 
truth I can’t endure her, she is so vain, and artful 
and complaisant.” 

“] have not the least acquaintance with her,” 
repeated Julia; “ but it were a pity so lovely a face 
should not be accompanied by an amiable heart. 
Are you not acquainted with her!” 

‘*Not personally. Indeed I never conversed 
with her ten minutes in my life.” 

“Then you may be mistaken in thinking her 
vain and artful,” said Mrs. Westbury. 

«“Q, I’ve seen enough to satisfy me fully as to 
that point,” said Mrs. Cunningham. ‘“ When a 
young lady exerts herself to engross the attention 
of newly married men, and when she looks so self- 
satisfied with success, I want nothing more. She 
can have no delicacy of feeling—she must be a co- 
quette of the worst kind.” 

It was now Mrs. Westbury’s turn to change the 
subject of conversation, and simply remarking— 
‘“‘that we should be extremely careful how we 
we judge of character hastily,” she asked some 
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questions that drove Miss Eldon from Mrs. ¢ 
ningham’s mind. Soon after the visitor de 
and Julia returned to her chamber. 


nr 
) 


parted, Ne 


In the evening when Mr. Westbury came in he 
found Julia reading, but she immediately |aiq ies 
her book and resumed her work. She thoucht . Mrs 
quite as impolite to pursue the solitary pleasure , “ 
reading while her husband was sitting by, as to 
have done so with any other companion; and she “ 
knew no reason why he was not as much entitled noe 
to civility as a stranger or common acquaintance. [t pe 
was not long before Mr. Westbury inquired, « wha, wit 
book had engaged her attention.” It was }); pat 
Russel’s Palestine. : ~ 

“It isa delightful work,” said Julia. “[ hayo a 
just read an extract from Chateaubriand tha: | “— 
think one of the most elegant passages I ever met sai 
with.” We 

**T should like to hear it,” said Mr. Westbury. it to 
Julia opened the book, and the passage lost none ta 
of its beauty by her reading. She read the follow. toa 
ing. 4“ 

“When you travel in Judea, the heartis at first {i)|- al 
ed with profound melancholy. But when, passing frow “a 
solitude to solitude, boundless space opens before you, a 
this feeling wears off by degrees, and you experi- bur 
ence a secret awe, which so far from depressing the wei 


soul, imparts life, and elevates the genius, Extra- “ 
ordinary appearances proclaim a land teeming with 


of 
miracles. The burning sun, the towering eagle, vit 
the barren fig tree, all the poetry, all the pictures rep 
of Scripture are here. Every name commemorates P 
of mystery, every grotto announces a prediction, to} 
every hill re-echoes the accents of a prophet. God e 
himself has spoken in these regions, dried up rivers, al 


rent the rocks and opened the grave. The «desert q 
still appears mute with terror, and you would ima- 


wa 
gine that it had never presumed to interrupt its si- ne 
lence, since it heard the awful voice of the Eter- ‘ 
nal.” nig 

Julia closed the volume, and Mr. Westbary, the 
after bestowing just praise on the extract she had did 


read, took up the work, and proposed to read if she 
would like. She thanked him, and an hour passed ; 
very pleasantly in this manner. A little time was 


wa 
occupied in remarking upon what had been read, di 
when, after a short silence, Mr. Westbury inquired bu 
of Julia “ whether she saw much of Mrs. Cunning- 
ham?” ine 
“Not a great deal,” was Julia’s answer. 
“ She was here this morning!” said Mr. West- af 
bury. th 
“ She was,” replied Julia. £0 
“ Do you intend to be intimate with her!” m- di 
quired Mr. Westbury. ce 
«I have no intention about it !” said Julia, “ but 
I presume I never shall, as I fear our views and 
tastes will prove very discordant.” ’ pr 
“Tam happy to hear you say so,” said Mr. West- lo 


bury. “am not prepossessed in her favor; and 


greatly doubt whether an intimacy with her would 
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be salutary. Such as I conceive her to be, should 
be nothing more than an acquaintance.” — 

Nothing more was added on the subject, and 
Julia wondered, though she did not ask, what had 
viven her husband so unfavorable an impression of 
Mrs. Cunningham's character. The truth was, he 
overheard the conversation of the morning: he 
would have frankly confessed to his wife, but from 
a kind of delicacy to her feelings, as he heard her 
remarks as well as those of Mrs. Cunningham. He 
knew that it was not quite honorable to listen to a 
conversation without the knowledge of the parties; 
but he could not close the library door without be- 
traving his proximity; he wished not to see Mrs. 
Cunningham, he therefore remained quiet and 
heard their whole colloquy. 

A few days after this circumstance occurred, an 
invitation to another party was received. Mr. 
Westbury looked at the card first, and then handing 
it to Julia, said : 

«] would have you act your pleasure with regard 
to accepting this invitation.” 

«[t will be my pleasure,” said Julia, hesitating 
and coloring a little, “it will be my pleasure to 
consult yours.” 

«| have little choice about it,’ said Mr. West- 
bury, “and if you prefer declining to accept it, I 
would have you do so.” 

“Shall you attend it?” asked Julia, while a shade 
of anxiety passed over her features. 

“Certainly not unless you do,” Mr. Westbury 
replied. 

“Then,” said Julia, “if it be quite as agreeable 
to you; I had a thousand times rather spend it at 
home with”"—she checked herself, colored crimson, 
and left the sentence unfinished. 

The morning after the levee, Mrs. Westbury 
was favored with another call from Mrs. Cunning- 
ham. 

“Why on earth were you not at Mrs. "3 last 
night!” asked she almost as soon as she entered 
the house. ‘ You can imagine nothing more splen- 
did and delightful than every thing was.”’ 

“ You were there, then;” said Julia. 

* Yes, certainly—though [ went quite late. Fd- 
ward was sick of a violent headache, and I was 
obliged to see hitn safely in bed before I could go, 
but nothing could have induced me to miss it.”’ 

“How is Mr. Cunningham this morning ?”’ Julia 
inquired, 

“ Much better though rather languid, as is usual 
after such an attack. But I came in on an errand 
this morning, and must despatch business, as I am 
somewhat in haste. Mrs, T is togive asplen- 
did party next week; by the way, have you re- 
ceived a card yet?” 

“T have not,” said Julia. 

“Neither have I—but we both shall. I want to 
prepare a dress for the occasion, and came in to 
lok atthe one you wore at Mrs. Parker’s as I 
tuink of having something like it.” 
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Mrs. Westbury was about to ring the bell, and 
have the dress brought for her visitor's inspection, 


but Mrs, Cunningham stopped her by saying— 


* No, no—do not send for it. Let me go with 


you to your wardrobe, I may see something else 
that I like.” 

Mrs. Westbury complied, and they went up stairs 
together. Mrs. Cunningham was delightfully free 
in examining the articles exposed to her view, and 
expressed much admiration of many of them, such 
an ardent desire to possess the like, that it was 
rather difficult to forbear telling her that they were 
at her service. The blonde mantle, with a blue 
border, struck her fancy particularly, and Mrs. 
Westbury begged her to accep! it, saying, “she 
should probably never wear it again, as the color 
was not a favorite with her husband.” 

Mrs. Cunningham hastened home, highly de- 
lighted with her acquisition, and immediately has- 
tened to the chamber, to which her husband was 
still confined by indisposition, to display to him her 
prize. 

‘“* See what a beautiful little affair that dear Mrs. 
Westbury has given me!” she cried. How lucky 
for me that Mr. Westbury don’t like blue, else I 
should not have it, [ suppose, though she could 
spare this, and fifty other things as well as not. 
Why Edward, you can’t conceive what a delightful 
wardrobe she has! Really, you must indulge me a 
little more in this way, [ believe.” 


“T am sure no one looks better dressed than 
yourself, Lucy,” said Mr. Cunningham, in a lJan- 
guid voice. 

“T try to make the most of every thing I have,” 
said Mrs. Cunningham, “ but really, Edward, Mrs. 
Westbury has twice as much apparel as I have.” 

‘** And her husband has more than four times as 
much property as I have,” answered Mr. Cunning- 
ham. 

“Suppose he has,” said his wife, “that need 
make no difference in the article of dress. And 
then her house is so charmingly furnished—every 
part of it! [ was in her chamber just now, and it 
looks elegantly. Every thing in it is of the richest 
and must beautiful kind. { declare I almost envied 
her so many luxuries.” 

“We surely have every thing necessary to 
comfort, my dear Lucy,” said Mr. Cunningham, 
“ Our happiness does not depend on the splendor of 
our furniture, but on our affection for each other, 
You would be no dearer to my heart, in the para- 
phernalia of a duchess, diarnonds and all, than you 
are in your simple morning dress; and I hope you 
do not love me the less, for not being able to furnish 
my house in the style of Mrs. Westbury’s.” 

“Oh, no—of course not,” said Mrs. Cunningham, 
in a tone devoid of all tenderness or feeling; “ but 
then I should not love you the less for having beau- 
tiful things, I suppose. And really, Edward, I 
think one of the best ways in which a husband can 
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show his love to his wife, is by gratifying her inher 
dress, furniture, company, &c.!” 

“He must ruin himself, then, to manifest his 
Jove,” said Mr. Cunningham, throwing his head 
back on the easy chair, with a mingled expression 
of mental and bodily pain on his features. 

Mrs. Cunningham, however, did not look up to 
mark the expression of his countenance, but half 
muttered, in reply to his remarks. 

“T never knew a man who was toostingy to dress 
his wife decently, fail to excuse himself on the 
ground of necessity. How 1 do detest to hear a 
man talk of ruin, if his wife only asks for a pair of 
shoes !”’ 

Mr. Cunningham was too deeply wounded to at- 
tempt a reply; and Mrs. Cunningham, having 
vented something of her discontent in this gentle 
ebullition, flirted out of the chamber, without even 
casting a glance toward her sick, and now afflicted 
husband. 

In due time, Mrs. T *’sinvitation was received, 
and this it was that Mr. Westbury wanted Julia to 
accept. Without manifesting the least reluctance 
she consented, and Mr. Westbury went on so far as 
to thank her for her cheerful compliance with his 
wishes. ‘This was a very slight courtesy, but there 
was something in Mr. Westbury’s voice when he 
spoke, that went straight to Julia’s heart, and she 
left the room to conceal the strong emotion excited 
by so trivial a cause, 

“‘ She certainly strives to please me, be the mo- 
tive what it may,” thought Mr. Westbury, when 
left alone,—“ and though [ cannot Jove her, honor 
—nay, gratitude demands that I make her as happy 
as circumstances will allow.” He took a pen, and 
hastily writing a few lines, enclosed a bank note of 
considerable value, and left the little packet on her 
work table, that she might see it as soon as she 
returned. He then left the house. When Julia 
resumed her seat by her table, the packet was the 
first thing that attracted her notice. She hastily 
opened it and read as follows: 

“As Mrs. Westbury is too delicate and reserved 
ever to make known a want, she may have many 
which are unthought of by him who is bound to 
supply them. Will she receive the enclosed, not 
asa gift, but as her right!) Perhaps a new dress 
wanted for Mrs. T *slevee; if not, the enclosed 
can meet some of those calls on the benevolence, to 
which report says, Mrs. Westbury’s ear is ever 
open. And if Mrs. Westbury will so far overcome 
her timid delicacy as freely to make known her 
wants whenever they occur she will greatly oblige 
her husband.” 

Julia pondered long on this note. It was cere- 
monious and cold—cold enough! yet not so frozen 
as the only Jetter she had received from him. Per- 
haps it was his way of letting her know that he 
wished her to dress more expensively. “I will 
not remain in doubt, [ will know explicitly,” thought 
she, and taking a pen, she wrote the following: 
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“Mr. Westbury is so munificent in suppl 


every want, that his wife has none to make et were 
If there is any particular dress that would gratify bam. 
Mr, Westbury’s taste, Mrs, Westbury would est Nie ne: 
it a great favor, would he name it, and it would be she. 
her delight to furnish herself accordingly. She dow 
accepts with gratitude the very liberal sui enclosed we 
in Mr. Westbury’s note.” , acti 
Julia placed her note on Mr. Westbury’s readins wisi 
desk in the library, and felt an almost feverish ‘tne mad 
patience to have an answer either verbal or written me 
For more than an entire day, however, she was olan 
doomed to remain in suspense, as her husband made ke 
no allusion either to his note or her own, thoush ho 
the one she laid on his desk disappeared on his first = 
visit to the library. But her suspense at lencth rath 
terminated. On going to her chamber she observed don 
a little box on her dressing table. On raising it, = 
is it 


she discovered a note that was placed beneath it 
The note ran thus: \ 
spe 





“ Mr. Westbury, highly approving the elegant 
simplicity of Mrs. Westbury’s style of dress, and in e 
consulting her own taste, she will undoubtedly orat- her 
ify him. He has yet but once seen her wear an pet 
unbecoming article. The contents of the accom- - 
panying box were selected, not for their intrinsic - 
value or splendor, but because they correspond so me 
well with Mrs. Westbury’s style and beauty. If = 
she will wear them to Mrs, T——’s, she will orat- W 
ify the giver.” ; ves 

Julia opened the box, and a set of beautiful pearls ¢ 
met her view. “How delicate, how kind, how Fl 
cold he is,” thought she. ‘O, how trifling the | 
value of these gems, compared to one particle of lis " 
love! Yet for his sake I will wear them—not as | 
my adorning—may that ever be the ornament ofa te 
meek and quiet spirit, but as a proof of my desire . 
in all things to please him, and meet his approba- Pi 
tion.” my 

Mrs. T: *s rooms were well filled with the : 
elegant and fashionable on the evening on which ‘ 
her house was opened to receive company. But 
the heart of Julia was not in such scenes, The | 
more she saw of fashionable life the less she liked 4 
it. Emulation, envy, destruction, and dissimulation 
were obtruding themselves on her notice, amid . 


gaiety and splendor. Her conscientious scruples 
as to thus mixing with the world, increased rather r 
than diminished. “1 promised,” thought she, while 


she was surveying the gay assembly—*I promised, : 
in all things lawful to obey my husband; but is this . 
lawful for me? It is my duty—it is my pleasure b 
to comply with all his wishes where superior duties 

do not forbid; but is it allowable for me to please h 
him thus? His heart is the prize at which | aim, ; 
but will ‘the end sanctify the means!’ Can [ ex- 


pect a blessing from above on my efforts, while my 
conscience is not quite clear as to the rectitu’e 
of the path ] pursue? Can I not have moral cour- 
age enough to tell him my scruples! and dare I 
not hazard the consequences!” Julia’s reflections 
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were interrupted by the approach of Mrs. Cunning- 
ham. P 

« How serious you look, Mrs. Westbury,” said 
che. * Really, you and Mr. Cunningham would 
do well to go together, for you are both more grave 
in a party than any where else. Mr. Cunningham 
actually tries my patience by his disrelish for soci- 
ety. Ido not believe he is quite as well; yet he 
made indisposition an excuse for not coming with 
me to-night! But,” said she, lowering her voice 
almost to a whisper, “I shall show him that I can 
be obstinate as well as he! He chooses to stay at 
home, I choose to come out, and he will not come 
with me, neither will [ stay with him. I should 
rather live in a cottage in the country, and have 
done with it; but to live in the midst of elegant 
society, and yet be constrained to immure one’s self, 
is intolerable, and I will not submit to it.” 

Mrs. Westbury had not the pain of replying to a 
speech from which both her heart, and her judgment 
revolted, as Mr. Eveleth at this moment addressed 
her. He soon engaged her in conversation which 
was continued for an hour, and would have con- 
tinued longer, but for a general movement of the 
company, which separated them. Not long after, 
Mr. Eveleth found himself near Miss Eldon, who 
was chatting near two or three gentlemen. Mr. 
Westbury was standing hard by, but his back was 
toward them, and Mr. Eveleth did not observe him, 

“Are you acquainted with Mrs. Westbury, Miss 
Fidon?’? Mr. Eveleth inquired. 

“ No, not in the least,”’ said Miss Eldon, and do 
not wish to be. She looks altogether too fade for me.” 

“ Fade!” said Mr. Eveleth—* [ should think that 
the last word that would apply to Mrs. Westbury, 
inany way. She is certainly animated both in 
countenance and manner, and she talks better than 
any lady I ever conversed with. Her thoughts 
have something of a masculine strength and range, 
delightfully modified by feminine grece and deli- 
eacy. Her manner is perfectly ladylike and gen- 
tle.” 

“Every thing she says must sound well,” re- 
marked another gentleman. ‘She has a woman’s 
most potent charm to perfection—a voice whose 
tones are all music.” 

“Perhaps it is all just as you say,” said Miss 
Eldon, “ but really, [ never saw a lady that ap- 
peared to me more perfectly insipid, or less attrac- 
tive. TI hope,”—but the tone of Miss Eldon’s voice 
contradicted her words—* I hope her husband sees 
her with your eyes, rather than mine.” 

“I do—I will!” thought Mr. Westbury, who 
bad heard all the conversation with a variety of 
conflicting emotions. ‘Fade !”’ reiterated he, as 
Miss Eldon uttered the word,—“ ’Tis false!’ He 
glanced his eyes toward Julia, who stood on the 
opposite side of the room, talking witha lady. She 
was dressed in black, a color that finely contrasted 
with her pearls, which proved to be very becoming. 
Her cheeks were a little flushed, and her whole 
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face beaming with animation. “Fade, ‘tis false !” 
Mr. Westbury’s pride was piqued. Julia was Mrs. 
Westbury—his wife! could he patiently hear her 
chus unjustly spoken of! Was there any thing 
noble in that mind that could thus speak of a rival? 
How grateful to his feelings were the remarks of 
Mr. Eveleth! How clearly he read the feelings of 
Miss Eldon in the tone of voice in which she uttered 
her last remark! He waited to hear no more, but 
moving toward a table that was spread with re- 
freshments, filled a plate and carried them to Julia. 
It was the first attention of the kind he had ever 
paid her, and her face was eloquent indeed, as she 
looked up with a smile and said, “ thank you.” He 
stood by hera few minutes, made some common 
remarks, even took a grape or two from her plate, 
and then turned away. It was one of the happiest 
moments of Julia’s life. There was something 
indescribable in his manner, that a delicate and 
feeling woman could alone have seen or appreciated 
of which Julia felt the force. 

When the party broke up Miss Eldon contrived 
to secure Mr. Westbury’s arm. She saw that he 
purposely avoided her, whether from new in-born 
indifference, or principle, she could net determine ; 
but having boasted to quite a number of her confi- 
dential friends, of his passion for herself, and the 
reluctance with which he had complied with his 
father’s command to marry Julia, who had made 
the most indelicate advances—she resolved, if art 
or maneuvering could accomplish it, to maintain 
appearance of power over him. From the first she 
exulted in her conquest over Mr. Westbury’s heart. 
She admired his person, his fortune she loved ; and 
bitter was her mortification, unbounded her displea- 
sure, when his hand was bestowed on another. T'o 
make it appear that he still loved her; to wring the 
heart of his wife, and detract from her character, were 
now the main springs of her actions, whenever she 
met them. The sight of Julia’s pearls, which she 
thought should have been her own, awakened, on 
this evening, peculiar bitter feelings. The hand, 
the heart even, of Mr. Westbury, were trifles when 
compared with such beautifvl ornaments, except as 
they were a medium through which the latter were 
to be obtained. 

A ten minute’s conversation with her ci-devant 
lover was all her art could accomplish during the 
evening at Mrs, T *s, until she secured his arm 
on going out. In the entry they were detained by 
the crowd at the door, and looking round they saw 
Mrs. Westbury together with Mr. and Mrs, Eve- 
leth, examining a bust of Gen. Lafayette, which 
stood on a pedestal, near the foot of the staircase. 
With asmile on her beautiful features, which very 
slightly softened a compound expression of scorn 
and malignity, Miss Eldon said: 

“ Really, Mrs. Westbury has mede a conquest ! 
Mr. Eveleth is devoted in his attentions, and en- 
thusiastic in his encomiums! Do you not begin to 
be jealous ?” 
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**Not in the least,” Mr. Westbury replied. 
“ The attentions and approbation of such a man as 
Mr. Eveleth are an honor to any lady; Mrs. West- 
bury’s rigid sense of virtue and propriety will pre- 
vent her ever receiving improper attentions should 
any one be disposed to offer them. She has too 
much delicacy and refinement to court the attention 
even of her own husband, much less those of the 
husband of another !” 

Miss E'don was stung with mortification, and 
dropping her head, she said, in a voice tremulous 
with conflicting passion, 

‘How little did | ever expect to hear, Frederick 
Westbury speak to me in a tone of severity?” 

** Severe! Maria—Miss Eldon? Does com- 
mon justice to Mrs. Westbury sound harshly in 
your ear ?” 

“Certainly not, but your tone—your manners 
are not what they were, and I hoped that no cir- 
cumstances, no new engagements, would prevent 
your retaining a kindly feeling toward one whom,” 
—she hesitated. ‘One whom I once loved,” said 
Mr. Westbury, finishing the sentence for her. 
“ Yes, you well know that I once loved you.” 
“Once?” interrupted Miss Eldon. *‘ But, is this 
man’s fidelity ?” 

* Miss Eldon, you astonish me,” said Mr. West- 
bury. “I am married; my wife commands my 
respect—nay, my admiration; and duty, honor, 
every thing commands that all former ties, however 
tender, should be broken. Our happiness, our re- 
spectability demands that henceforth we be only 
common acquaintance.” 

“ Be it so, farewell!” said Miss Eldon, with irre- 
pressible bitterness of expression, and snatching 
her hand from beneath his arm, she sprang forward 
and took that of her brother, who had just issued 
from the parlor. 

“Ts that, can that be Maria Eldon?” thought 
Mr. Westbury; “the amiable, the refined, the 
lovely Maria! Where has my love, my admiration, 
my passion for her gone? or rather by what blind- 
ness were they excited? Does she wish to retain 
—nay, does she cia the heart of the husband of 
another? What perversion of principle is here!” 
The crowd at the door was by this time nearly 
dispersed, and Mr, Westbury, advancing to the trio 
that sti!l remained near the bust, drew his wife’s 
arm within his, and bidding Mr. and Mrs. Eveleth 
good night, led her to the carriage. 

“TTow have you enjoyed yourself this evening ?” 
Mr. Westbury inquired, as soon as the carriage 
door was closed, and the coachman had mounted 
his box. 

* Quite as well as I do scenes of similar charac- 
ter,” Julia answered. 

** Do you not then relish society?” 

“« Not very well in such large masses,” said Julia. 
“To my apprehension, very large parties counter- 
act the purpose for which social feelings were im- 
planted within us.” 
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“Then you disapprove, as well as disre!jx 
them?” said Mr. Westbury. ua 

“I fear they are not quite innocent,” said Jy); : 
“So far as my observation has extended the Vy 
little tendency to increase benevolence of tion.” 
the finer feelings of the heart. I have often ¢ are 4 TI 
that vanity and thirst for admiration, were large | 
that draw together one half of the crowd; ang a | 
vulgar love for luxuries the other.” « [ope 

“‘ Those causes surely do not influence al] +! 
who attend large assemblies,” said Mr. We stbury. 

“Such persons as Mr. and Mrs. Eveleth, for « 
stance, are entirely above them.” 

“ Undoubtedly,” said Julia. “Still I believe the 
rule as general as any other.” 

“ Does not the elegant and instructive conyers. 
tion of such a man as Mr. Eveleth reconcile you tp 
the throng!” Mr. Westbury inquired. Th 

“ Certainly not,” said Julia. “ How much more Mi 
highly such conversation would be enjoyed—how 
much greater benefit derived from it, in a sma}! 
circle. Artificial delicacy and refinement, artiticia| 
feeling, artificial good nature, artificial triendship, 
are the usual compound that make large compa. 
nies; had Mr. and Mrs. Eveleth spent tisis evening 
with us in our quiet parlor, how much greater 
would have been the enjoyment! how much more 
profitably the time might have been occupied !” 

“Tt might,” said Mr. Westbury. “ Mr. Eveleth 
has great colloquial powers. His conversation js 
at once brilliant and instructive. I know no gen- 
tleman who equals him in this particular.” 

“ T cannot say quite as much as that,” said Ju. 
lia, ‘“* though he certainly converses uncommonly 
well.” 

** Who can you name that is his equal!” asked 
Mr. Westbury. 

Julia hesitated a little, and blushed a great deal, 
though her blushes were unseen, as she said— 

“‘In conversational powers, I think my present 
companion is very rarely, if ever excelled. And 
why such gentlemen should mingle in crowds, 
where their talents are in a great measure lost, 
instead of meeting in select circles, where they 
could find congenial minds, at least, in some degree 
capable of appreciating them, I cannot conceive. 
But I suppose my ideas of rational enjoyment, of 
elegant society are very s'ngular.” 

She stopped short, fearing she was saying too 
much, but Mr. Westbury requested her to procee', 
and after a minute’s hesitation continued : 

“[ think the crowded drawing-room should be 
abandoned to those who are capable of no higher 
enjoyment than gossip, nonsense, flirtation, and 
eating oysters, confectionaries and creams; and 
that people of talent, education, principle, and re- 
finement should associate freely in small circles, 
and with little ceremony. In such kind intercourse, 
new friendships would be formed and old ones ce- 
mented. The mind and heart would be improved, 
and the demons of envy and destruction excluded. 
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\fter an evening spent in such a circle, the 
monitor within would be at peace, and the bles- 
ing and protection of Heaven could be sought 
without a feeling of shame and self-condemna- 
tion.” 

«Then your conscience is really at war with 
large parties ” said Mr. Westbury. 

«| cannot deny that it is,” Julia answered. 
«[mpelled by circumstances I have striven to think 
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they might sometimes be innocently attended, and 
perhaps they may; but I confess that the reproaches 
of my own conscience are more and severer every 
time | repeat this indulgence. Whatever they be 
to others | am constrained to believe they are not 
innocent for me.” 

Mr. Westbury made no reply, for at that mo- 
ment the carriage stopped at their own door, and 
the topic was not again resumed. 
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HOME. 


BY CHARLOTTE B, GAGE. ‘ 


There is a tender magic in the word, 

Making a thousand fond imaginings, 

And stirring memories in the wanderer’s heart. 
There is a tenderness too deep for words 

That clings around our early childhood’s home; 
Where loving hearts, for many a rolling year, 
Gathered at evening round the cheerful hearth 
And rural board. Blest memories sweet! 

The voice of harmony, at evening hour, 

Borne on the summer zephyr’s gentlest sigh, 
O’er mild blne waters, cannot yield a charm 
So sweet, so tender, to the pilgrim’s heart, 

As blissful memories of his early home. 

How does he linger o’er each shady nook 

In musing fancy, where his boyhood loved 

To sport long summer hours away. 


There’s nota gray old tree whose spreading shade 
Was dear to childhood, but in memory lives. 
There is the old familiar apple tree, 

Among whose branches huge the robin loved 
To weave his little nest each sunny spring. 
The little limpid brook, where many a day 

He plied his angling rod, 

Or trimmed the canvass of his mimic boat; 
How faithful memory loves at evening hour 
To wing her flight to those loved haunts again. 
Ah, fame may lead him to the battle field, 

And wreathe his brow with laurels; he may fly 
To distant lands far o’er the briny wave, 

But home and all its holy memories 

Lives in his bosom still. 
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BY MRS. ANN 


It was a delightful morning walk from our hotel 
to the retired and almost rural street in which Mrs. 
Sigourney resides. We called on our way for the 
lady of our friend the District Attorney, an intelli- 
gent and lovely woman, and on intimate terms with 
the distinguished object of our visit. Half the dis- 
tance, our pavement was only a simple footpath, 
trodden each side of the street through heavy green 
sward, here and there drooped with the bright gold 
of adandelion-flower. A daisy or two might be 
seen now and then close to a fence, and part of the 
way we had glimpses of tulips, peonies, and the iris 
blooming in gorgeous clusters in a garden oc- 
cupying a lovely hillside—private property, it is 
true, but kindly thrown open for the public pleasure 
by its liberal owner, whose name I cannot at this 
moment remember. ‘The footpath ran along the 
top of a little green embankment, rising parallel 
with the street till it brought us to the pretty white 
gate which we had been so eager to see the day 
before. The tender leaves of the grapevine were 
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just beginning to break over the verandah, and the 
dew still laid but half exhaled on the pansies, myr- 
tles and violets, matted together in the tiny yard. 
The blinds were closed, and every thing was so 
profoundly tranquil that | almost dreaded a disap- 
pointment, tilla tidy servant answered the bell with 
the gratifying intelligence that Mrs, Sigourney 
was athome. ‘The next instant we were seated in 
a neat and shaded parlor, furnished with great sim- 
plicity, and yet exactly the kind of room that in 
ny day-dreams of the poetess had ever been asso- 
ciated with her. It is easy to imagine that every 
object was endeared to the possessor by some affec- 
tionate association. A work-basket of black willow 
stood upon the sofa, and on a lining of crimson silk 
lay, no, gentle reader, not a heap of variegated 
worsted, and the velvet of an embroidered slipper,— 
not a tiny scrap of inserting just commenced and 
never destined to be finished, nor the tassel of a net 
purse glittering with beads,—that little workbasket 
contained none of these elegant excuses for female 
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idleness, but knitting-work, downwright honest 
knitting-work, folded exactly at the seam-stitch and 
with the needles bright from use, thrust through a 
ball of cotton yarn. That little work-basket gave 
the most decided home feeling that | had known 
since entering Connecticut. I longed to unfold 
the needles and knit once round, if it were only to 
be certain that my own fingers had not forgotten 
how to widen, slip-and-bind, or narrow. They 
once had the nack of it, and have even now I fancy, 
but it is not exactly delicate to boast of one’s own 
accomplishments, if it were, I should just like to 
measure yarn, and knit a race with any lady in 
Hartford—that’s all ! 

Next to an author’s writings, you can judge of 
her character by the arrangements of her favorite 
room. Even flowers, the most beautiful things on 
earth, can be rendered almost vulgar by a bad ar- 
rangement of tints, and a coarse mind is frequently 
detected in the glare of a gorgeous curtain, or the 
color of a damask sofa. 

It was like reading one of her most natural little 
poems—the study of Mrs. Sigourney’s parlor. A 
glass of violets and variegated myrtle-leaves stood 
upon the table. A few books were lying around it 
—volumes intended for reading as wel] as amuse- 
ment—and behind them, partially hidden from sight, 
were half a dozen drawings, exquisitely done, but 
evidently the work of a young artist. A miniature 
statue of Hannah More stood upon the mantel- 
piece, and over it hung a single picture, that of an 
old man, with one of the most benevolent faces 
possible for an artist to portray. Very old he was, 
and it seemed natural that the twochildren hanging 
about his chair should seem so happy. It was one 
of those faces that win the love of children, even 
as the blossom woos sunshine to its bosom. 

It is all unnecessary to ask the history of that 
little picture. We felt that it was the good old 
man, whose age had been rendered happy by the 
genius and affection of his only child, and that these 
children hanging so fondly about him were hers 
also, 

We turned from the little family group only 
when Mrs. Sigourney herself entered the room. 
Her face is singularly like that in the picture—it 
would be difficult to imagine a more striking re- 
semblance between persons of opposite sexes—the 
same mild and benevolent expression pervaded both 
the living face and that shadowed by the artist, and 
in the mouth and chin the same formation of fea- 
tures is perceptible. The lady’s manner is like the 
generality of her poetry, subdued and gentle; her 
voice is remarkably low and sweet-toned. Her 
language in conversation, like that of every truly 
great woman whom it has been my fortune to meet 
with, is simple and elegant. You might converse 
with her a whole day on ordinary matters, and find 
it difficult to imagine that such perfect repose of 
manner could exist with the deep enthusiastic feel- 
ing which has sent some of her most lofty thoughts 
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trumpet-toned over the two continents, You ka 
upon the tranquil face, and on that little h; aot : 
of the most beautiful in form and color that 
ever saw—wondering where it found the 
pen such poems as Napoleon, Niagara. aed 1 
thrilling tribute to Mrs. Hemans, where all the 
gentle feelings of womanhood are blended in ™ 
lofty anthem to the dead—the beautify! 
own sex. 

Our conjecture regarding the picture proved 
correct. It was the father and two children of the 
poetess. When we mentioned the strong r 
blance between her face and that of the departed 
she smiled, and said it gave her r pleasure whe ny ee: 
sons thought so! It was remarkable that a may 
who had numbered more than his three-score yer 
should have died with the gift of youth upon 
head. His hair, she told us, was firm and eloss 
and without a touch of silver up to the day of }) 
death. 

We had been conversing a full half hour, whey 
I happened to remember my promise to the young. 
est member of our party, regarding the diamond 
bracelet. Our request to see it was granted with 
the utmost good-nature, and the royal present 
brought forth—fold after fold of tissue-paper was 
removed, the crimson case unclasped, and ther 
lay the bracelet, coiled like a glittering serpent on 
its bed of white satin. It is indeed a beautiful or- 
nament, nor more remarkable for its intrinsic value 
than for the exquisite taste exhibited in the arrange- 
ment ofevery gem. <A row of large, clear pearls 
curve round the gold where it swells upward from 
the clasp, and these are guarded by two corresp:nd- 
ing rows of diamond-brilliants of the purest water, 
a line of them curling along each side of the pearls. 
The gold is just sufficiently massive for elegance, 
and chased all over in minute scales. Indeed, th 
workmanship is thoroughly beautiful, worthy the 
taste of a queen even of that most tasteful nation— 
the French. 

We gathered a few flowers from the yard as we 
went out, to press as a memorial, and after promis- 
ing to return again in the evening, took our leave, 
unanimously delighted with the lady, the bracelet, 
and every thing we had seen. About ten minutes, 
walk froma the cottage we had been visiting, a turn 
in the road brought us in full view of the mansioo- 
house which was so many years the home of the 
poetess. It is a spacious building, and occupies 
one of the most beautiful sites in Hartford—stand - 
ing on the brow ofa hill overluoking the town, and 
shaded with elms. The grounds, which are pic- 
turesque, and yet highly cultivated, slope down to 
a stream which washes the hill at its base, and ter- 
minates in a range of stone wall, winding with the 
stream, and covered all over at the time of our visit 
with wild shrubs and flowing hawthorns, their over 
ripe blossoms showering at each gust of the wind 
like a storm of snow-flakes into the water. 

It is indeed a beautiful residence, but I could no! 
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make up my mind to associate it so pleasantly with 
vie late owner, as the quiet and rural little cottage 
a had just left. It must have been hard to part 
with the trees and flowers her own hand had 
planted, and “the old home” is a sweet domestic 
ord, still the disposal ot the place was deemed 
oroper by her natural protector, and her present 
litle nest-like home contains every thing necessary 
to the comfort or elegance of a refined and reason- 
able woman, We did not see Mr. Siggurney, but 
those who know him best, caused us to regret this 
ss a pleasure lost, from their report of his ability 
and character—a superior education and high lite- 
rary abilities, it seems, led to his union with Miss 
Huntley, and few persons of his knowledge and at- 
tsinments are to be found in society, at least among 
hysiness men. It was amusing to observe how our 
nrty increased in the evening. The Secretary 
snd his two pretty daughters, the District Attorney, 
his lady, and a sweet girl, that makes half the sun- 
shine of his household, with our own party, made a 
cheerful array of visiters. The only daughter of 
Mrs. Sigourney, a mild and most lovable young 
lady, ushered our little troop into the room which 
had become familiar to us in the morning. <A bo- 
quet of hot-house flowers in which a cactus, rose- 
tinted and of rare beauty, was conspicuous, stood 
upon the table, and had crowded the mountain vio- 
lets out of sight. Two lovely little girls were 
grouped around a chess board where the son of our 
hostess and a schoolmate were playing chess, with 
the gravity of two statesmen. The piano was 
opened, and all the young ladies musical, so with 
music and conversation,—with chess and flowers, 
and the sweet voices of happy children, the even- 
ing wore off delightfully. At length the little girls 
were warned by their mamma that it was time to 
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Mrs. L. M. Child has lately written several Jet- 
ters from New York to an eastern paper about 
matters and things in general, in one of which, in 
speaking of the follies and evils of war, she relates 
the following anecdote, the principles of which 
need only be universally observed, to put a final 
stop to the ravages and desolations of war. 


“T have read of a certain regiment ordered to 
march into a small town (in the 'I'yrol, I think,) 
and take it. It chanced that the place was settled 
by a colony who believed the gospel of Christ, and 
proved their faith by works. A courier from a 
neighboring village informed them that the troops 
were advancing to take the town. They quietly 
answered,— 


‘If they wi take it, they must.’ 


Soldiers soon came riding in, with flying colevs, 
and fifes piping their shrill defiance. They looked 
round for an enemy, and saw the farmer at his 
plough, the blacksmith at his anvil, and the women 
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go home. The chess board was abandoned. 
District Attorney took out his watch, and 

significant look at his lady, and another towar 
corner where I had whiled our hostess into a 
innocent magazine gossip. It was too provoking. 
Thank fortune, | never wear watches to frighten 
little innocent children to bed, and warn people 
against being happy out of serson. It was too bad, 
Mr. Charles Chapman !—four matrons, five unof- 
fending young ladies, and a group of the happiest 
children in Connecticut were put to flight by the 
tick of your gold watch. Keepa better guard upon 
it hereafter, let me beseech you. 

No matter—an invitation to a quiet cup of tea 
the next day gave us plenty of time for conversa- 
tion, for a good view of the grounds, and a ramble 
through the cottage. I should like to introduce 
those persons who fancy that a literary Jady must 
necessarily be useless in all domestic relations, to 
Mrs. Sigourney’s kitchen. One glance at the tidy 
little black woman that presides there,—at her glit- 
tering tins, spotless floors, and polished stove, would 
call a blush into the unbeliever’s cheek. Good old 
Nancy—she is a favorite all over Hartford—when 
her mild, black face is seen at the door of a dwell- 
ing, the inmates know that something pleasant is 
about to follow, for she is the harbinger of all those 
little kindnesses which have rendered her mistress 
so beloved. The last time we saw her, she brought 
us a boquet of flowers, with the dew yet on the 
leaves,—a farewell note, and another precious token 
that will cheer the heart of an old man, who knows 
the gentle giver, though he may never look on her 
face. Nancy had iived in her present place ten 
years, she said, and hoped to die there, for her time 
on earth would not be long. A happy, contented 
creature is good old Nancy. 
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crowded to hear the music, and boys ran out to see 
the pretty trainers, with feathers and bright buttons, 
‘the harlequins of the nineteenth century.’ Of 
course none of these were in a proper position to 
be shot at. 

‘Where are your soldiers !’ they asked. 

* We have none,’ was tlie brief reply. 

‘ But we have come to take the town.’ 

‘Well, friends, it lies before you.’ 

‘But is there nobody here to fight 

‘No; we are all Christians.’ 

Here was an emergency altogether unprovided 
for by the military schools. This was a sort of re- 
sistance which no bullet could hit; a fortress per- 
fectly bomb-proof, 
plexed. 


The commander was per- 

‘If there is nobody to fight with of course we 
cannot ficht.’ 

So he ordered the horses’ heads to be turned 
about. And they carried the human animals out 
of the village as guiltless as they entered, and per- 
chance somewhat wiser.” 
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